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THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Friend 


Why worry about POTATO STARCH when VIC- 
TOR MILL 5i ARCH will give as good results as Potato | 
Starch on warps of any numbers, from 6s to 100s. 
lt boils thin— penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the cloth that you can 
get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 
Southern Agent: JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Eastern Agent: D. H. WALLACE, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DUTCHER TEMPLES | 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent 
40 So. Forsyth St., Artanta, Ga. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. || John P. Marston 


——FORMERLY—— 
H. A. METZ & CO. Gum Tragasol 

Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs Kerston Sottener 
and Bleaching Assistant 
Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of Bleachers Blue 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING . 
Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 24/ Atlantic Ave. Boston 
*~ Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. | 
o Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Buildin r, Atlan G é 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20 St. San Fr: ‘al. SOUTHERN DY ESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. Charlotte, eS 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, Il, 28 Wellington, St., Toronto, mae 


Southern Selling Agents 
: NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


A. H. WASHBURN, President F. H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mér. WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUND 


WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 
WASHB RN PRESS CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW °‘ SLASHER OIL 
| . WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OiL 


SWISS GU! 
(RAY PRINTING CO.) 8. SOFTENER COLORS 


PASTES rOTATO STARCHES 
JE ACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 


Sizing, Weighting. Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 
BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKES 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Charlotte, N, BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


"Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies tor Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of al! kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


ldeal Cotton Mill Sites in the Appalachian South 


The Clinchfield links a limitiess coal supply with the South's 


cotton producing region. Between these points on the Clinchflield Trade-Mark 
. there is an abundant supply of the very best Anglo-Saxon labor; ‘6 ” Ww 
climatic ¢onditions are ideal; the dry invigorating mountain air NIGRUM Treated ood SADDLES 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Which Require No Oil or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


assures efficiency and health of the operative. 
If mot, write to us at once for information 


Now is the time to investigate. Detailed information cheer- 
fully furnished. 


Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio Ry. 
4 R. F. Brewer, Industrial Agent, Johnson City, Tenn. 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - -_ Bound Brook, N. J. 


The Greatest Improvement Made in 
| Gotton Spinning in Quarter of a 
Century 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 


| Fountains. 
} Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures-takes care of the overflow 
The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls |} 
| SAFETY AND SERVICE 
Orders for Over 125,000 Spindles 
This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
4 Received Since January 1, 1914 and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivislona. 
SAFETY RVICE 
4 : Is made of heavy brass with extra 
: Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Settings heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate’ squeeze’’ hand- 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning le. No spurts—no choking—-Inside re. 
Zuiation prevents snower-Datn 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls | Faucet is controlled by another squeeze (=. 
; . handle. Faucet gives full water pres- \a 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 
4 5 Write us the number of your employes 
. For information and prices write to and water pressure and we'll present 
4 4 an interesting profesition to you 
promptly. 
The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Indian Orchard, Mass. Drinking Fountain Company 


342 Main Street, Haydenville, Mass. 
Actual Size 7” High 
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COTTON GOODS JAPAN 


From report of Commercial Agent W. A. Graham Clark 


(Continued from Nov. 12. 
The Second and Third Mills. 


Finding his mill located so disad- 
vantageously as regards raw mater- 
ial, the Daimyo resolved to build 
another in a more central part of 
Japan, near the main cotton-growing 
section, and accordingly he ordered 
2,000 more mule spindles. Owmeg to 
the the disiurbed condition of af- 
fairs preceding and following the 
year 1868, when the ancient feudal 
system headed by the Shogun was 
abolished and there occurred the 
restoration of the Emperor to the 
nation, the erection of this mill was 
delayed. In 1871, however, the sec- 
ond mill, known as the Sakai Spin- 
ning Mill, began work at Sakai, near 
Osaka. 

sust before the restoration the 
disturbed condition of the country 
resulted in exorbitant prices for 
commodities throughout Japan and 
eaused much suffering. This was 
especially felt in Yedo (now Tokyo) 
and the Bakufu Government as- 
sembled all the wholesale mer- 
chants of the city and consulted 
with the as to means for reducing 
prices. A cotton cloth merchant 
named Mampei Kashima appealed 
to the Government to aid him in 
starting a cotton-spinning mill un- 
der the foreign system for the pur- 
pose of lowering the price of cloth- 
ing materials. The following year, 
in 1867, the Bakufu Government 
agreed to this and he crdered ma- 
chinery from England. This arriv- 
ed the next year in the midst of the 
restoration and had be stored for 
the time in an importer’s warehouse. 
When the merchant had obtained 
aid from the new Government and 
wished to start operations those 
who were associated with him as 
partners had become dubious of the 
success of the enterprise and with- 
drew. Kashima perservered, how- 
ever, and finally, after many me- 
chanical as well as financial] diffi- 
culties, got his small mill mto op- 
eration in 1872. This Kashima 
spinning mil] was the third estab- 
lished in Japan, but the first by a 
private individual. Tt contained 
only some 748 ring spindles and was 
located near the Takino River, in a 
suburb of Tokyo. 


By the end of 1872 there were in 
operation in Japan three smal! 
spinning mills, the Isonohama, the 
Sakai, amd the Kashima, with 2,204 
spindies, of which it seems 6,000 
were mitle, 1,456 thaostie, and 748 
ring. These mill@ attracted the at- 
tention of the Gevernment, as well 


as of the people, especially in view 
of the fact that following the re- 
storation the importation of cotton 
yarn and piece goods had increased 
greatly and had become the most 
prominent factor in creating an ad- 
verse balance of trade. The total 
imports into Japan in the 10 years, 
i868 to 1877, inclusive, amounted to 
246,240,299 yen, of which cotton 
yarn and piece goods accounted for 
no less than 89,586,600 yen, or over 
36 per cent. 


Government Aids Development. 

In 1877 there occurred the civil! 
war of Saigo, and though the dis- 
contented samurai were suppressed 
business conditions became very 
bad, as paper mony became much 
depreciated and gold began to flow 
out of the country, leaving only the 
silver. To remedy this condition 
and to bring about a better trade 
balance, il became necessary to in- 
crease home production, and with 
the inexperience of the people in 
manufacturing by machinery and 
their lack of capital ihis seemed 
possible only with Government in- 
itiative and (financial assistance. 
The Government therefore offered 
to import lots of 2,000 spindles and 
to sell them to the people on 10 
years’ time without interest, and to 
send Government experts to teach 
the operatives in each new mill how 
to use the machinery. The gover- 
nors of the prefectures were also 
ordered tc encourage people to 
take up the new industry. In 1878 
the Government placed orders in 
England for the complete equip- 
ment of two spinning mills of 2,- 
000 spindles each, and mills were 
erected for these in the ecotton- 
growing sections, one at Kamiseno- 
muro, in Hiroshima prefecture, Aki 
Province and the other at Okira- 
mura, in Aichi prefecture, Mikawa 
Province, and the other at Okira- 
000 spindles each, with all neces- 
placed orders for 10 more sets of 2,- 
sary accessories, and on their ar- 
rival mills -were established at 
Hyogo, Osaka, Nara, Okayama, Miye, 
Yamanashi, Shidzuloka, Tochigi, and 
Miyagi. ‘These mills were all small, 
mainly of 2,000 spindles each, and 
most of them were leased or sold to 
private parties. 

This Government aid greatly 
stimulated public interest in cotton 
spinning, and in 1879 a group of 
capitalists sent Mr. Takeo Yaman- 
obe to England to study English 
methods. On his return the next 
year preparations were made to 
start a larger mill than any then ex- 


isting, and Baron Shibusawa and 
others organized the first joint-stock 
spinning company, called it the 
Osaka Boseki Kabushiki Kaisha. 
This mill was erected in 1882 and 
began in 1883, with 10,500 spindles. 
The initial capital was 250,000 yen. 
This was soon after raised to 560,- 
000 yen and a new factory built 
containing 20,820 spindles. This 
company, with additions, still ranks 
as one of the largest in Japan. 


Government Assistance Prevents 
Widespread Disaster. 


There was danger of a _ wide- 
spread collapse in the spinning in- 
dustry, and as this would have been 
disastrous to the entire country, the 
economic condition of which was 
growing worse each day, the Gov- 
ernment thought that the time had 
come to extend aid. 

In 1896 the Government had estab- 
lished the Hypothec Bank of Japan 
as a joint-stock company for the 
purpose of making long-term loans 
at low rate of imterest, secured by 
mortgages on immevable property, 
and this bank opened in August, 
i897. The Government ordered this 
bank to extend extraordinary help 
to industries that were in trouble, 
especially the textile industry, and 
to issue debentures for this purpose. 


‘At the same time the Government 


placed 5,000,000 yen at the bank's 
disposal in case the issue of deben- 
tures was not suecessfui. The bank 
was instructed to proceed carefully 
in order not to cause undue infla- 
tion and to prevent the industries 
helped from relying too much on 
Government aid, thus doing more 
harm than good. The bank was in- 
structed to investigate each case 
carefully before granting a foan and 
to consider whether the loan was 
justified by the mill’s prospects. 
The Hypothec bank officials met 
the mill men and others and insti- 
tuted inquiries as to the resourcer 
and prospects of mills meeding as- 
sistance and also engaged a compe- 
tent engineer to make 1 valuation of 
each. The amount to be loaned to a 
mill was fixed at two-thirds of the 
valuation put upon it by the expert, 
and the rate of interest was fixed 
at 8 per cent. Redemption was to 
hegin after one or two years, the 
emtire amount to be repaid in eight 
to nine years. The bank made it a 
conc “tion of every loan that 1 1-2 
per cent of the cost of the machin- 
ery should be written cff each year 
for depreciation, and that 5 per cent 
of the net profits should b placed 


Lo reserve fund before any dividend 
was declared. 

The loans extended during May, 
June, July, and August, 1898, 
amounted to 2,371,000 yen, two- 
thirds of which was borrowed by 
the cotton industry alone and part 
of the remainder by other textile 
industries. 

This extraordinary help extended 
by the Government steadied the 
economic conditions and put the 
mills on a better basis. Upon ob- 
laining these long--term loans at the 
comparatively low rate of 8 per cent 
per annum the milis were able to 
pay off the short-time loans they 
had obtained from joca! banks at 
10 to 12 per cent; they were also 
enabled to pay off the notes indors- 
ed by their directors; to stop the 
losses due to storing cotton, roving, 
and yarn for short periods; and to 
improve their position in general. 
The repayment of the short-time 
call loans to local banks increased 
their cash in hand and this improv- 
ed the condition of the money mar- 
ket and made credit easier. while 
the fact that the Government ex- 
tended aid to the mills made cred- 
itors willing to hold off. The prices 
betlered the position of many share- 
holders, as the margin required from 
them decreased. Altogether. this 
action by the Government saved the 
situation. In one way it improved 
the standing of the mills by the 
enforced writing off for depreciation 
and the accumulation of a reserve, 
as the mills that needed assistance 
most had previously been most ne- 
giectful of such requirements. 

During 1899 yarn prices ruled 
low, Dut the mills had a fairly pros- 
perous year. There was some. ex- 
pansion, though the Osaka Godo 
was the only new mill of importance 
founded at that time. Favored by 
the low yarn prices the exports 
reached a record that was not at- 
lained again until 1912. 


Effects of Overproduction and the 
Boxer Troubles. 


The mills began the year 100 in a 
much beiter position, though the 
mcreasing production had rather 
flooded the market with an excess 
of yvarn that could be taken care of 
only by continuing to extend the ex- 
ports. Then the Boxer troubles sud- 
denly broke out in China. The cost 
of yarn transport was increased 
thereby from 2.50 to 5 ven per ba'e 
and the marine insurance from Ut.) 
of 4 per cent to 1.2 per cent. As 

(Continued from Page 15.) 
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The manager of a large industry, 
recently said, “Machinery is 2) per 
cent of the cost of production—we 
have perfected it. Labor cost is 75 
per cent. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is helping to im- 
prove it.” 

In the textile industry, machinery 
of a high degree of efficiency is be- 
ing used. Little improvement is ex- 
pected in this line. The experiences 
of the last few years, with the 
diminishing profit margin, indicate 
clearly that more cloth and better 
cloth must be produced from a giv- 
en equipment. Where and how is 
this to be realized if not from a 
thorough organization and more ef- 
ficient and contented labor? 


The unsolved problems of indus- 
try are not in the machanics, finance 
or organization, but in the Humantics 
of industry. 


The human factor—his rights, re- 
lationships and conditions, is the 
compelling question of the day. 

Labor is a commodity lo be pur- 
chased much as coal, machinery and 
cotton—with the exception that the 
guiding element in man—his 

cannot be bought with increased 
or decreased hours. Where effi- 
ciency is demanded, the spirit of 
man must be recokoned with. 


Industry is keeping her manimate 
machinery well oiled and in good re- 
pair. Her animate machinery, la- 
bor, she is only beginning to recog- 
nize as needing attention. 


The genius in industry which has 
given to the world the wonders of 
machinery eflkciency is beginning to 
address itself to the more important 
and more difficult subject of man 
efficiency. This marks the dawning 
of better day for both employer 
and employee. But just as. former- 
ly it was difficult to induce conser- 
vative managements to see the wis- 
dom of discarding old machines for 
new, so with the methods of dealing 
with human factor. Progress has 
been made; witness the new stand- 
ards of factory and mill construc- 
tion, the sanitation, the safety dex 
vices, new types of villages, housing, 
education, ete. But it is still very 
easy for mill managements to give 
the major regard to material and 
machinery and to scan with special 
eare proposed expunditures for the 
welfare of the workers. A manufac- 
turer, who was interviewed recent- 
ly regading some welfare work 
which he favored, involving a cost 
of $8,000.00 for permanent equip- 
ment and $1,500.00 for maintenance, 
said, “That would require special 
consideration by the directors and 
certain of our stockholders, and I 
know they will not approve it.” On 
his desk lay the order.to diseard 
$18,000 worth of machinery and in- 
stall $40,000 worth of new. He had 
no trouble getting approval and 
quick action on serapping old ma- 
chinery, but when the question of 
scrapping old methods of dealing 
with men arose, the case seemed 
different. 

Not only must more attention be 
c'yen to the human factor in indus- 
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Dr. E. H. T. Foster before 
try in respect to working. living and 
leisure conditions that effect his 
material welfare, but we shall find 
that the basis of all permanently af- 
feetive betterment is character. At 
the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers a 
vear ago, it was stated that “The 
character of our operatives is more 
important thati the skill of our sales 
agent.” This epitomixes all argu- 
ments which prove that industrial 
efficiency must have a character 
basis. 

A cotton operator in South Caro- 
lina recently said to his people, “We 
have been able to sell our product 
months ahead and thereby keep 
our plant running during these war 
limes. The character you are pul- 
ting into your work has contribut- 
ed much to make possible the- sale 
of our product.” 


The last report of the Labor Bu- 
reau of North Carolina gives the 
mills of North Carolina a capital 
stock of about $52,000,000 and an 
employed force of about 57,000, 
Figuring the average wage for 
males at $1.85 and females at $1.15, 
the annual wages amount to about 
$26,500,000, or about one-half the 
capital stock. Figuring on a basis 
of 10 years, the total wages would 
be $265,000,000. Let us say that the 
mills spend annually for repairs and 
upkeep on machinery 10 per cent 
of the capital stock, which would 
be $5,200,000, or in ten years, $52,- 
000,000. In other words, the cost of 
production is devided between ma- 
chine and labor as one is to five. 
Labor expense costs five times .as 
much as machinery expense. If 
labor is anything like as important 
and expensive a factor in produc- 
tion, isn't it reasonable to expect 
that money be invested to keep it 
well oiled and in good repair? 

The physical welfare of the work- 
er is fundametal to efficiency. ts 
not necessary to state in this pres- 
ence what an epidemic of contag- 
eous disease will do to the produc- 
tion sheet. Statistics indicate that 
the average serious illness per cap- 
ita is usually about two weeks each 
year. This is about 4 per cent of 
the year. Expressed differently, 4 
per cent of the population is con- 
stantly sick. 

The number that suffer partial 
disability through undue fatigue, 
constitute the majority of the pop- 
ulation. Yet if only 50 per cent of 
the population are suffering an im- 
pairmemt, equal to only 10 per cent 
of its working powers, the result 
is equal to 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion suffering total impairment.” 

The tigures estimated by a recog- 
nized authority, Dr. Fisher, indicate 
that 9 per cent of our total popula- 
tion are sick or not able to work, 
What would result in your mill if 
9 per cent of your equipment was 
constantly useless? Industry must 
be coneerned about the physical 
welfare of its labor. 

Labor has unlimited capacity for 
development. Since in labor we 
must recognize the human factor, 
development must be experienced 
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or the reverse will be true. As hu- 
man beings, we are getting better 
or worse day by day. To keep up 
the pace demanded, labor must 
know increasingly more about the 
machine it operates. Opportunity to 
study courses pertaining to the daily 
work must be given. The state 
should offer night classes but does 
not. Industry must lead off to con- 
serve its own imteresis. 

It was mentioned above that per- 
manent industrial efliciency must 
have a character basis. When cap- 
ital employs labor it has a right to 
expect thal labor wil not only put 
in the time, but give the best it has. 
Labor has a right to expect that 
working conditions will be safe. 
Besides the business obligation, 
there is a moral obligation binding 
both parties. The spirit, shown by 
each party indicates to what extent 
this moral obligation 1s recognized. 
Practical Christianity develops the 
proper spirit. 

The efficient industrial worker 
first of all must have physical pos- 
sibilities, as represented by a strong 
healthy body. Second, mental ca- 
pacity to use intelligently his physi- 
cal powers. Third, by no means the 
least qualification is the kind of 
spirit he puts into his work, 

The first two qualifications guid- 
ed by a characteriess spirit will 
yield only undesirable results. The 
spirit in man is the real human fac- 
tor. Character alone determines the 
spirit. This would indicate that ef- 
ficiency has a character basis, there- 
fore the need for character making 
forees in industry is imperative. It 
is here that such an agency as the 
modern industrial type of Young 
Men’s Christian Assocration offers 
service and should be more widely 
used. It is a character making 
agency, working to a standard, than 
which there is no higher. 

The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is a growing factor in the 
textile industry, because it is a char- 
acter forming agency. It is an 
economic asset. 


Character is developed through 
the doing of things. The man who 
does nothing, likewise has little 
character. 


Everybody wants to do something. 
If this want is seated and not per- 
mitted to find expression normally, 
there will be an abnormal expres- 
sion—an explosion. Can you render 
inactive a normal boy? Give a boy 
nothing to do and he at once gets 
into mischief. 

The trouble with labor is that 
often self-expression is subdued 
and something explodes, then the 
disease, commonly known as labor 
trouble is epidemic. When God 
breathed into man the breath of life, 
he gave him the commission to 
“subdue the earth” and it will be 
done on way or another. This espir- 
i, of self-expression—do something 
the way I want to do it—must be 
reckoned with, if character is to be 
developed. 

A man 
during his 


is largely what he does 
leisure hours. 


The Young Men's Christian Agsso- 


Thursday, November 26, 1914. 


ciation is a character-building force 
because it offers folks an oppor- 
tunity to do helpful things the way 
they want to do them. It differs 
from a club in that it does not stop 
by simply offering an opportunity 
to gel something, but emphasizes 
opportunities to do something,—self 
expression. 

The responsibilities for the carry- 
ing on of the work of the Associa- 
tion in any mill community is vested 
in a local board of directors, elected 
by the .active members of the local 
association. They employ a trained 
secretary who gives his full time to 
the development and promotion of 
the work, adapting its activities to 
the particular needs of the com- 
munity. Other members are ap- 
pointed by ‘the directors to serve on 
various committees and be directly 
responsible for their respective de- 
partments of work, such as Physi- 
cal, Social, Educational, Religious, 
Boys, Health, Gardens, Celebrations, 
Charities, etc. 


The directors decide on the con+ 
stitution and by-laws, make the 
rules, decide the membership fee, 
receive and expend all association 
funds. It is purely a work, not car- 
ried on for man, but by men and 
with men,—decidedly non-paternak 
istic. 

It is a world-wide movement. 
Every country on the giobe is being 
served by the Association, and every 
class and kind of men come in touch 
with its character making forces. 


In North America there are 
2575 associations with a member- 
ship of 625,598 men-and boys, and 
88.255 men and boys serving on com- 
mittees, doing definite organized 
work. At this time there are over 
a hundred associations with build- 
ings established in connection with 
a special industry. There are about 
190.000 members in industrial oecu- 
pations. 


In the textile industry 35 differ- 
ent mill communities are now being 
reached in an organized way hy the 
Association. Over 3,000 members 
are Last season, religious 
meetings had an attendance of 20,- 
000, Bible classes 8.000. educational 
classes. 15,000, entertainments and 
socials 102,000, physical classes 43,- 
N00, baths 67,000. 

Aside from the definitely organized 
work, since January ist, 1914, a 
program of extension work to the 
extent of 120 illustrated lectures on 
various subjects were given at 80 
different, industrial places to a total 
audience of over 26.000. 


The physical work done by the 
cotton mill Young Men’s Christian 
Association consists of organized 
gymnasium classes, in which recre- 
allve games, such as basket ball, 
volley ball, indoor base ball, and the 
yarious gymnastic games are 4a 
prominent feature. Out door sports 
of all kinds are increasingly popu- 
lar. Tramps, hiking and camping 
are promoted with. good results. 
Other than this active physical act- 
ivities, health talks and general 
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Consult 


Why not avail yourself of this experience ? 


Potter & Johnson Machine Company 
Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 


Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 


Nowadays the man who needs professional advice for his business consults the specialist. 
He recognizes the value in the experience of one who concentrates his activities on one 
particular problem. \ 


Collectively, our.‘‘Union of Specialists” covers the complete equipment for a cotton mill 
as far as the loom. Each is an expert in their particular line, with a generation of exper- 
ience and development back of them. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


Roving and Drawing Frames 


Eastern & Burnham Machine Company 
Spoolers, Reels and Spindles 


T. C. Entwistle Company 


Warpers and Beamers 


NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
MANUFACTURERS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
136 Federal Street, BOSTON. 


CHARLOTTE, North Carolina 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


JI, H. MAYES, 


Cloth For Weaving Purposes. 


The following is taken from the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle: 
Editor Chronicle: 

Four years ago, when in Massa- 
chusetts; I became interested in 
proposition made to the cotton mills 


of America by the United States 


government. The offer was a bonus 
of $25,000 to any mill able to manu- 
facture a uniform cloth for our 
army that was superior to khaki, 
Khaki has serious objections. Its 
color is against it, and it looks dirty. 
It has a hard finish, and is shiny; 


“it does not drape nor does it fall 
“into position. 


Now a number of New England 
mills tried out this proposition for 
the government. One of them in 
Lowell sueeeeded. This mill spent 
in experiments all of the bonus they 
They, however, got 
an order at once for 500,000 yards 
of cloth, and a similar amount .a 
little bit later: and of course, there 
have been subsequent orders.. This 
cloth is made up like wool. [It is 
soft and pliable. It will drape. It 
feels like wool. In color, it is a 
good olive drab. It is called “the 
United States government standard 
Olive drab uniform cloth.” | 

This eloth thas uniformed all of 
our United States regulars to date 
(not the state troops). To my mind 
no well-fitting officer’s suit In any 
foreign army looks as natty and as 
well as this United States olive 
drab uniform cloth. The cloth in- 
tersted me so much that I bought a 
bolt of it personally and turned it 
over to an Augusta tailor. I wrote, 


too, an article in The Augusta 
Chronicle, suggesting to our farm- 
ers that this was a good cloth for 
farm use. The cloth is sanitary and 
easily washed, whereas the farmer's 
woolen suit that is rarely cleansed 
possibly is not sanitary. Further- 
more, it is not high in price. As a 
result of the article, the tailor’s 
bolt was soon used up. 

In the agitation in the country 
just now for cotton for uniforms, 
and cotton for general wear, I wish 
to call again attention to this “olive 
drab. uniform cloth”’—the equal to 
wool in some respects, and far su- 
perior to khaki. 

For several years past a large 
amount of cotton thas gone into 
men's summer wear called Palm 
Beach suits. One ready-made cloth- 
ing dealer here in Augusta, who sells 
about 2,500 Palm Beach suits per 
season, told me that he could take 
a man's measure and give him a 
good-fitting Palm Beach suit for 
about $8.50. Now it does seem to 
me that for fall and spring’ wear 
and possibly for summer, our cloth- 
ing men could sell this olive drab 
cloth in the same way that they are 
selling Palm Beach suits; and the 
cost of the olive drab suit to the 
man, from ready-made stores, 
should be but little, if any, more 
than the Palm Beach suits. 

The use of this cloth for uniforms 
of all nature, for the farmer’s and 
for general wearing purposes, I 
sincerely believe .is a thoroughly 
good proposition. To bring down 
a working basis, I print just here a 
letter to me from the agents of the 


mill that manufacture the cloth: 

“Dear Sir: We are in receipt of 
your favor of October ist making 
inquiry concerning “United States 
government standard olive drab uni- 
form cloth.” This eloth is 6 1-2 
ounces to the yard, and measures 
28 inches in width. Kt is fiber dyed, 
namely, dyed in the raw cotton, it is 
absolutely fast to all governments 
tests, it is available to the trade 
and it is being sold at the present 
time at 27 1-2 cents a yard. We 
think it takes about five vards to 
make a uniform, but, of course, this 
depends upon the cut of the uni- 
form. Yours very truly, 


“Smith, Hogg & Co.., 
“445 and 117 Worth Street, New 
York, N. ¥.” 


I believe that the above letter 
opens a way for a new use for cot- 
ton. The proper way to boost cotton 
is to get a new use for it. To read 
some of the writings of today, we 
would think that the end of cotton 
had come. On the contrary, the day 
of cotton is just dawning. Its era is 
just in its beginning. A thousand 
new uses are yearly appearing for 
this lint that comes from the most 
wonderful of all of our fleld crops. 
Far cheaper it is than woo! or silk. 
One-half of our world is naked to- 
day, and needs cotton!  Cotton’s 
eclipse is only temporary. This 
eclipse is through no fault of cotton, 
but comes through the perfidy and 


cruelty of men. 
y 


N. L, Willet. 
Augusta, Ga. 


Conditions in China Import Trade. 


The Chinese ean not finance for- 
eign imports without being able to 
dispose of the large stocks of na- 
live produce. Moreover, ‘heavy 
stocks of imports along nearly al! 
lines are said to have accumulated 
in Shanghai, awaiting more favor- 
able opportunities for trade. so that 
there is no immediate prospect of 
substantial import transactions. 
After the silver exchange becomes 
more settled and credit transactions 
are adjusted to meet the conditions 
arising out of the war, the export 
trade will be resumed and imports 
can be financed. The Ohinese have 
no ready money and depend in trade 
upon the movement of their own 
produce, 

At one time the United Kingdom 
claimed practically all the import 
business of this port, but within re- 
cent years Japan and Germany have 
wrested from it a great share of 
this trade. Japan’s trade in cotton 
piece goods with Hankow has gone 
ahead with tremendous _ strides, 
though Great Britain still maintains 
bhe lead. If the war should cripple 
the British cotton-manufacturing 
industry, there should be a big op- 
portunity in China for Ameriean 
eotton goods. Japan has taken most 
of the trade in cotton drills, which 
at. one time belonged to the United 
States It is expected that Japan 
will profit most from the new op- 
portunities in the piece-goods mar- 
ket in China.—Consular Reports. 
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Overhauling Ring Spinning 


In the practical working of ring 
frames it sometimes becomes essen- 
tial to remove all little roughnesses 
from the rings as tar as possible. 
What is known as a ring burnisher 
is otten employed for this purpose. 
There are several types of ring 
burnishers, but illustrated descrip- 
tions of two will be sufficient. No 
mechanical contrivance burnishes 
the traveler path of the ring to the 
same perfection as the traveler on 
new rings, bul when wavy undula- 
tions do develop, they are very dil- 
ficult to remedy by ordinary bur- 
nishing in the mill. Burnishers do 
not improve the condition of rings 
appreciably if the dirt or grease 
has set hard on them. Burnishers 
ore constructed aceording to the 
diameter of ring. and al A and B, 
2 are shown a sectional view 
and plan of one arrangement. A 
eylindrical block of wood C is bored 
to fit on the spindle. The biock is 
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covered for about two-thirds of its 
length by a cloth foundation D into 
which wire teeth E are secured. The 
placing of the burnisher on the 
rapidly revolymg spindle results in 
the action of the wire making con- 
tact with the inside of the ring and 
smoothing the surface. In Fig. 23 
is depicted another type of burnish- 
er surtable for rings with a diame- 
ter of 1 inch. The length of 
the wood block A jis 3- 4inch, and 
| 1-4 inch in diameter. The diam- 
eter of the spindle hole is 1-4 inch, 
while there are 8 sets of bristies- 
not wire—arranged in zigzag order 
around the wood block. The sets of 
bristles are secured to the block by 
means of threading a length of thin 
wire through ‘he four holes B in 
which project the toop ends of the 
sets of bristles. After fixing the 
burnisher on the rotating spindle, 
rL is essential to have the ring rail 
at a suitable height. and its vertical 
reciprocating motion stopped during 
burnishing. 


o-4 


With regard to the re-polishing 
of rings, this is not generally adopt- 
ed so far as spinning frame rings 
are concerned. In the event of the 
frames having been stopped for 
some time, and the rings develop a 
slight rust, polishing then becomes 
necessary. In case the rings have 
heen greased previous to an unusu- 

lly long stoppage, polishing may 
be performed if the grease has be- 


come too hard and adhesive to be 
removed by other simpler means. 
Makers of rings, spindles, and flyers 
are generally prepared to carry out 
any desired work of re-polishing 
rings. The burnishing of rings 
would not be required as much if 
they were given proper attention 
when new. New rings cught to re- 
ceive a thoroughly good cleaning 
several times during the first few 
months’ work. It is Impossible to 
obliterate the effects of vaseline 
with just one or two applications of 
a cleaning cloth, however good the 
intention of the operative may be, 
The sticky traces are not entirely 
removed for some time, even al- 
though whitening or French chalk 
may be used: and during the time 
that the traveler is perfecting a 
smooth path around the ring, some 
of the dirt of a greasy nature will 
be found direetly under the traveler 
path on the ring, and if not period- 
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ically removed will set increasingly 
hard, until a burnisher or some 
other medium must be used to re- 
move the foreign matter. 


In a certain mill of long standing 
the necessity of re-polishing rings 
has not yet arisen. The rings are, 
however, periodically attended to by 
the overlooker, who, by means of a 
special lathe, removes all wavy un- 
dulations from the surface of the 
ring. ‘The rings are then as near 
the new condition as possible, and 
economising to the extent of 65 per 
cent compared with the cost of per- 
fectly new rings. The life of rings 
considerably fluctuates, depending 
on the spindle speed, types of trav- 
eler, and attention devoted to the 
rings when starting up new frames 
and during ordinary working. Tray- 
elers when allowed to work for ex- 
cessively long periods develop a 
sharpness which cuts into the rings, 
and hence regard must be given to 
the very thin top flange of rings 
around which the traveler rotates, 
as a great deal of re-polishing of 
very defective rings may not al- 
ways produce satistactory results. 
The rings on some of the frames in 
the mill previously mentioned have 
served for twenty years previous to 
renewal, though the spindle speed 
was fairly slow. Two more firms 
renewed the rings affer the lapse 


of twelve and twenty years respect- 
(Continued on Page 8.) 
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SINGLE OR 
Our Spinning Rings DOUBLE FLANGE 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. J. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishings 
FOR ALL TEXTILES 


Soaps and Softeners 


Capital, Labor and Factory Site 
Waiting for a Textile Industry 


A hustling North Carolina county seat town offers liberal in- 
ducements to those experienced in establishing and successfully 
operating a textile industry. 


High-class labor is available locally—liberal stock subscrip- 
tions will be made and a factory site is offered free. 


The Southern Railway furnishes excellent freight and passen- 
ger service, 


For particulars refer to File 47178 and writing 


M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial Agent 


: Room 129 SOUTHERN RAILWAY Washington. D. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
‘TEXTILE SERVICE 


OR the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Char- 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickersin. Skilled experts 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourselves of this service. A stock of 
ecard clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all requirements 
promptly. 

We are especially anxious that all our 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern 
give satisfactory service and upon re- 
quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 
be necessary to put them in the very 
best possible shape. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The ¥. M. C. A. in the Textile 
Industry. 
(Continued from Page 
healtly education is given its proper 
piace. 
Even mill operatives not only 
need recrealive exercise but enjoy 


it. One young man states in rts be- 
half, “Don't suppose I would have 


been living to day if it hadn't been 
for the Young Men's christian As- 
sociation. You ought to have seen 


me the first night I came to the 
gymnasium. 1 was stooped and 
didn't weigh nglhing hardly. They 


used to call me ‘Bones’,” 

The social features promoted by 
the Association offer excellent op- 
porvunities for the development of 
self-respect and good manners. The 
sexes are given opportunity to 
mingle helpfully and under proper 
conditions. The celebration of the 
national holidays and events, finds 
expression im an appropriately ar- 
ranged social event. 

I need say nothing to this gather- 
ing about the educational needs of 
the industrial worker. The Asso- 
ciation gladly offers the boys and 
girls, yes the men and women, too, 
an opportumiy to study at night 
such things as they are ambitious to 
learn. Many such have learned to 
read and write in an evening school. 
Others have learned to calculate and 


design, thus preparing themselves 
for better work in the mill. Last 
week I saw strapping fellow, 


eighteen years of age, who is just 


learning his letlers in the Young 
men’s Ohristian Association night 
school. You ask, does this night 


school work profit anything. 

A former member of the Spray, 
N. C., Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation writes that he owes the As- 
sociation $3.50 for every .day he 
works, because its night classes 
enabled him to command a better 
job at $5.00 a day. He was making 
$1.50 before. 

“A common mill hand is all that 
| would be today if it had not been 
for the Association,” declared the 
superintendent of the largest knit- 
ting mill in Chattanooga. 

“I was’ promoted from a dollar a 
day job to my present position as 
a result of my study in the Young 
Men's Christian Association night 
classes.”"—-Overseer of Carding. 

“Of mine men who completed the 
course last winter, seven were pro- 
moted within the year.”"—A Secre- 
tary. 

Statements such as the above can 
be duplicated many times. 

Recongnizing that character and 
Christianity go hand in hand, the 
Association offers a religious pro- 
gram that is distinctive. The efforts 
of the church are not duplicated. 
The Association being inter-denomi- 
national, has a unique opportunity 
in any community. Special meet- 
ings for men and boys are held when 
deemed wise. Bible study classes 
and life problem classes are pro- 
moted vigorously and with telling 
results. Men and boys are dealt 
with individually as regards their 
lives. In the course of a year many 
men “turn over a new leaf.” Un- 
less men live better lives, their 
characters changed for the better, 
the moral standards of the com- 
munity raised, no welfare work is 
successful. The Association gladly 
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stakes its reputation on results. 


A minister says, “Every young 
man who joimed my church this 
year did so dargely through the in- 
lluence of the xoung Men's Christ- 
ian Association.” 

“We have boys in our Wednesday 
night Bible class who haven't miss- 
ed a night in three years.”—A Seéc- 
retary. 

An operative says, “Since start- 
img up the Association here last 
lali, drunkenness in the village has 
decreased 50 per cent. We have 
been able to hold a better class of 
help. There has been less moving. 
Dhe efficiency of the operatives 
have, as a whole, been raised 10 per 
cent. 

The community work done by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
such as gardening, clean-up cam- 
paigns, home beautifying, fairs, cel- 
ebrations, eic., develop a character- 
istic community spirit. So see an 
emlire village take part in a given 
activity as a community, is a thing 


to be valued. Community spirt 
develops contentment. 
A secretary of a company says, 


“I have noted a decided improve- 
ment in the attitude of the opera- 
tives toward the corporation.” 

A treasurer, “The institution has 
become such a necessily that we 
could not try to get along without 
it now.” 

A mill president says, “The Young 
Men's Christian Association organi- 
zation is thorough, its methods ef- 
fective.” 

Why these results? The Young 
Men’s Christian Association 1s: 

1) A eo-operative work made 
possible by. the employer, carried 
on by the employee. 

(2) All round welfare—every 
phase of life included. 

(3) Non-sectarian. 

(4; Train Christian teadership. 

(5) Swpervision by State and In- 
ternational Commiuttees. 

It was said at the last meeting of 
the National Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, “It behooves us to de- 
vote more of our time and attention 
to eonditions which will produce a 
satisfied. contented and permanent 
state among our operatives.” 

Cyrus MeCormick of the Interna- 
tional Harvester recently said, 
“Welfare work increases efficiency 
—it pays. It pays because it in- 
creases the sense of co-operation. 
It is developing something new, 
mutuality, absolute business mutu- 
ality.” 

“The product of the textile indus- 
try is cloth: a by-product is the 
eharacter of the workers.” 

“The product of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is character. 
A by-product is efficiency in pre- 
ducting cloth.” 

Throughout the South operators 
are alert to the most modern meth- 
ods of manufacturing, and welfare 
methods are being increasingly em- 
ployed. The Young Men's Christran 
Association has established itself as 
an efficient organization for the pro- 
motion of the physical, educational, 
social. and religious welfare in cot- 
ton mill communities. 

The speaker is devoting his entire 
time to the development of this work 
in the textile industry and  wel- 
comes an opportunity to be of ser- 
vice to any company desiring infor- 
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nration or advice 
work. 


regarding this 


Cotton Estimate by R. A.‘Lee & Co. 


The Charlotte cotton buying firm 
of R. A. Lee & Co. has issued its 
annual estimate of the cotton crop 
of the current year, placing the 
commercial crop at 15,500,000 bales 
and the total production, including 
linters, at 16,695,000. The estimates 
of Mr. Lee and his associates are 
noted for their past record of accu- 
racy. ‘The statement follows: 

Our estimate of the cotton crop 
this season, 1914-1915, for the actual 
growth, including linters, 16,695,000 
bales. Should the European War 
eome to an end by the first of May, 
(915, we estimate the commercial! 
crop at 15,500,000 bales; should i 
continue to September 1, 1915, we 
put the commercial! crop at 14,500,- 
00 bales. 


States Bales. 
Alabama. . 1.690.000 
Arkansas.. 15.000 
Flurida. . 86.000 
Georgia. . 2.815.000 
Kentucky. . 2.000 
Louisiana. . 516,000 
Missouri... 90 000 
Mississippi 1,486,000 
North Carolina.. 1.150.000 


Oklahoma. . 


1.212.000 
South Carolina. . 


1.610.000 


Tennessee... 
Virginia.. 10,000 
Kansas, New Mexico and 
Arizona... 46,000 
Total.. 16,695,000 
Our previous estimates are. 4s 


follows: 


Date. Crop. 
Nov, 19. 
Nov. 24 


The Egyptian Government will is- 
sue Treasury bonds for moving their 


erop to the amount of 8,000,000 
pounds, or $40,000 200. The Govern- 
ment has restricted the acreage to 


1,000,000 feddans for next season. 

Bales. 
Hester's report for 9 y'rs. .417,877,115 
Our estimate for 9 years. .115,571,108 
Hester's average for 9 y'rs 13,097,457 
Our estimates for 9 years 12,481,234 

Our average below yield 
for nine VeaTs .....<.... 256, 
Yours truly, 

R. A. Lee & Co. 
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Cudahy Buys Cotton to Hold For 
Profit. 


Eastern and northern speculators 
are beginning to nose around in the 
Memphis market with a view to 
taking a flier in spot cotton while 
the price is at low ebb as a result 
of the European war. 

Announcement was made recent- 
lv that Patrick Cudahy, president of 
the Cudahy Rros. Company, packers, 
of Milwaukéé¢- Wis., reeently has 
purchased on the Memphis market 
$100.000 worth of cheap cotton. 


Commercial. 


through F, M. Crump & Company, 
cotton factors. Ajthough the pur- 
chase price was not disclosed, it is 
believed along Front street that the 
packer bought a big consignment at 
around six cents a pound. 

Since the bottom dropped out of 
the cotton market three months ago 
at the outbreak of the European 
war, investors have been watching 
the southern markets. It is pre- 
sumed that Mr. Cudahy placed his 
order when he considered the bot- 
tom had been reached in the slump- 
ing price—Memphis (Tenn.) Com- 
mercial Appeal. 


Loom Fixers Entertainment. 


Loom fixers of the Belton (S .C.) 
Cotton Mills gave an oyster supper 
Saturday night, at which higher of- 
ficiais of the company, members of 
the Anderson County delegation to 


the general assembly, and other 
friends were present. The supper 
was held in the W. 0. W. hall on 
the mill grounds and was a thor- 
oughly enjovable affair. 

Among those present were Capt. 


Eliison A. Smyth, president of the 
mill; Senator-elect J. L. Sherard, 
Hon. 8S. M. Wolfe, J. T. West of Bel- 
lon, Mayor Ross Mitche!! of Belton, 
Claude A. Graves of Belton and 
County Supervisor J. Mack King.’ 
J. B. Mitehell acted as _ toast- 
master. The first speaker intro- 
duced was ©. H. Strickland, super- 
intendent of the Belton Mill. He 
was followed by Capt. Smythe. 
Others who spoke during the even- 
ing were Supervisor King, J. _ T. 
West, Senator-elect Sherard and 
tion. S. M. Wolfe, a member of the 


Hesters’s Report 


11,346,000 
{2.120.000 
{6.138.000 


delegation to the house of repres- 
entatives. . 

The talk by Capt. Smythe was es- 
pecially pleasing to all those pres- 
ent, for be assured:.the mill men 
that although the Belton Mill was 
operating at a loss he was not go- 
ing to curtail this winter, and the 
employees could feel assured that 
they would have work during the 
winter. The mill was operating at 
a Joss, Capt. Smythe explained, by 
reason of the fact that it is using 
last year’s 13 cent cotton. He took 
occasion to compliment the loom 
fixers on the quality of their work, 
the conditions in which they kept 
their looms and their loyalty to the 
interests of the mill. 


Weary of Well-Doing. 


William Allen White. editor of the 
Emporia (Kas.) “Gazette,” under- 
took to write up an important meet- 
ing of the local ministerial associa- 
tion. For three-quarters of a col- 
umn he gave an accurate account 
of the proceedings of the grave and 
reverent assemblage, and then 


wearying of the somber tone of the 
haended: “The meeting clos- 
The Cudahy purchase was made_féd 


with cards and dancing.” 
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Overhauling Ring Spinning. 

(Continued frém Page 56) 
ively. During practical experience 
in several other ring mills the re- 
polishing of rings has not been at- 
Lempted, bul instead new rings have 
been inserted for any found to be 
defective heyond sufficient improve- 
ment by ordinary burnishing brush- 
es in the mill. 


Leveling, Squaring and Re-setting 


of Ring Frames.—After ring frames 
have been in wofk for a few years 
il 8 essential thoroughly to over- 
haul, re-set, and square up the var- 
In accomplishing this 
work, the results will be most sat- 
isfactory if considered from an 
erector’s pomt of view. Remove all 
the rollers from the frame as for 
scouring, and, if considered neces- 
sary, have the fluted rollers sent 
away to be re-fluted or the squares 
re-modelied. Some of the roller 
stands might require re-bushing and 
then filing out to ‘the correct height. 
Remove all bobbins from the spin- 
dies, clean the pokers and their ac- 
companying tubes, remove the old 
oil from the spindles, and have all 
parts of the frame _ well 
The gearing frame and must now 
be set absolutely level by a spirit 
level! on the top. The roller beams 
require to be in perfect square with 
the gearing frame end; then level 
up the off end of frame. The roller 
beams must be level on the top, 
both transversely and longitudin- 
ally, testing 
every spring piece. The beams are 
sometimes leveled by the adjust- 
able feet, but in other cases by thin 
wood packings. By stretching a 
straightedge across two opposite 
beams it can easily be ascertained 
whether they are level or not. The 
stands must be lined up by using a 
long line of band. In lining up the 
spindle rail a line must be fixed at 
each frame end and run along the 
top of the spindle rail. The line 
must be very tight, and at each end 
of the spindle rail a smal! round stud 
or pin about 1-4 inen diameter 
should be inserted to maintain the 
line out of contact with the spindle 
rail. Another gauge, of 1-4 inch 
diameter, is required by the person 
re-selting the frame, and by plac- 
ing this gauge between the line and 
the rail any inaccurate position of 
the rail ean be readily detected. If 
any portion of the rail makes con- 
tart. with the line, or if the gauge 
deflects the line as it is slid along at 
some part, then the rail at that par- 
ticular point must be moved inward 
just sufficiently to prevent the 


cleaned. 


being carried out at 
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gauge dellecting the line from its 
straight disposition, and vice versa 
if the line is too far from the gauge. 


In lining up the roiler stands, 
ought to occur afier re-push- 
ing any worn bearings, one end of 
a ime line should be tixed to gear- 
ing end of the frame and passed 
through the bearings ia the stands 
lor the tront rolier; then fix the 
other end of the line to the off 
frame end. A small piece of wood 
or paper is generally piaced in the 
bearings of the end stands suilicient 
Wo raise the line at the ends 1-8 inch. 
The line should be tight enough to 
ensure practicality no dellection in 
the centre, and the line should oc- 
cupy the exact centre of the bear- 
ings al the extreme frame ends. If 
any of the remaiming bearings are 
boo close to the line, or press the 
latter upwards, they raust be low- 
ered by reducing the spring piece 
height under this particular part of 
Lhe rolier beam. Every stand ought 
lo have the bearing adjusted cen- 
tral with the line, and the bearings 
should be examined to see whether 
uhey are sufliciently close to the 
line. With a fine Light line 40 feet 
long there should not be more than 
i-8 inch deflection; therefore the 
line ought just to touch lightly the 
bearings of the middle stands. Ili 
may be mentioned here that some 
overiookers prefer to line up the 
stands once per annum, especially 
in case where the flooring is not 
very stabie. After lining up the 
stands the rollers and gearing can 
be replaced. The connecting-rods, 
lifting levers, and brackets, all ought 
lo be inspected and tightened up 
where necessary. Then attend to 
the ring rails at every poker bar, 
and make any necessary adjustments 
lo ensure that they are exactly the 
same height all along, although, if 
securely fastened by steady pins or 
bolts, there is here very little 
trouble generally. The accuracy of 
the pokers can now be tested by 
having them first at the bottom of 
the spindles and then at the top. 

It will probably be heneflicial to 
describe at this juncture the erect- 
or’s method of dealing with the 
ring rail. It is first ascertained that 
all the pokers are well down and 
Louching the bottom before screw- 
ing the poker feet up. The gearing 
end ring plate on the quadrant side 
is then set by what is known as a 
height gauge, which is about 2 1-3 
inches in length or. height. The 
gauge rests on the spindle rail abso- 
lutely perpendicular. The height of 
the ring rail is gauged by lifting the 


ring rail by means of turning the 
ratchet-wheel handie until a ring 
on each side of the poker is level! 
with the height gauge. The second 
poker is similarly dealth with. If 
the rail is not sufliciently high, a 
piece of wood is placed under the 
poker and ring plate, the piece ol 
wood resting on the ring rail, which, 
of course, lifts the poker foot 
clear of the bowl. Then the hfting 
lever foot which contains the bow! 
is unbolted and taken off, so that 
the beadings can be filed according 
as to whether the ring frail re- 
quires raising or lowermg. Then 
the. lifting lever foot is replaced, 
along with its bowl, and after re- 
moving the piece of wood thai is 
supporting the poker, the latter is 
allowed to descend until i rests on 
the bowl. If when again trying the 
gauge the right height of rail is not 
altained, the operation must be re- 
peated. The process is similar for 
every poker from end to end, judg- 
ment being used when a ring plate is 
too low at one end and too high at 
the other end. The other side of 
the frame is dealt with in the same 
manner. The poker feet when per- 
forming this operation are never al- 
tered, but are raised or lowered 
with the poker. To unscrew the pok- 
er feet and raise the pokers until 
the ring rail is the correct height, 
and then screw up the feet again, 
is considered bad practice among 
ring-frame erectors, as the vibra- 
tion of the frame tends to loosen 
the setscrew,thus permitting the 
poker to descend into the foot; the 
weight of the ring plate being sup- 
ported by the poker, hastens the 
lowering of the latter. Then, again, 
when cleaning out the poker tubes, 
and the feet are removed, each 
poker will require re-setting after- 
wards: whereas when ali the pokers 
have been set with the feei in con- 
tact with the lower extremities of 
the pokers, it is only necessary to 
ensure that the pokers are well 
down in the feet generally. 


The spindles are now re-set when 
revolving, and any found to be 
crooked are replaced. New inner 
tubes should be inserted im the bols- 
ters of any spindles that are osci- 
lating excessively. During the re- 
setting of ring frames there is a 
very good opportunity of having the 
rings thoroughly cleaned, and also 
skimmed up and burnished if ne- 
cessary. After re-setting the thread 
wires new travelers are placed on 
the rings, but if the rings have been 
burnished lighter travelers are used 
for a short time. Attention to the 
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tin rollers should not be omitted— 
in fact, anything that prevenis 
steady and smooth running should 
be remedied. Defective wheels in 
the frame end, roller end wheels, 
and worn studs must all receive at- 
tention, and renewals be made if 
necessary. This work cf re-setting, 
etc., does not occur very often, but 
it is important for overlookers to 
commence and attend to the details 
in sequence, as already enumerated. 
A careful studied plan of accom- 
plishing the work wiil enable an 
overlooker to be early familiar with 
all the details and to cope with 
them suceessfully—Textile Manu- 
facturer of Manchester, Eng. 


Miss Florence Kelly. 


The singing of Miss Kelly at the 
smoker of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation at Birmingham, Ala. was 
greatly enjoyed. 


Answer to Ideal. 


Editor: 

In answer to “Ideal’s” question of 
the Sth I will say that he can use 
20s warp and 25s filling, or he can 
use 22s warp and 22.70s filling. My 
advice would be to use 22s warp and 
22.70s filling as this would give a 
smoother appearance on the cloth. 
The proper amount of ends are 2264 
and the reed would be about 26. 

I would like to hear from some- 
body else on these questions for fear 
I may be wrong. 


Clothroom. 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Tops Reclothed. 


12 to 18 West 4th St:, Charlotte, N. C, 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 
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Who Will Win? 


On this page we are printing the 
cuts of the ‘men who have won 
prizes in contests that we have pre- 
viously run. 

Next week we wil! begin the ar- 
ticles which will be contrybuted to 
the contest for the best practical 
article on “Preparation of Warps 
for Weaving.” 

It will be an honor to win in the 
new contest and have your cut in- 
cluded in the future in the list of 
prize winners. 

Even if you do not win you will, 
if you contribute an article, get 
two free copies of the book con- 
taining the articles. Articles can be 
mailed any time prior to Dec. 15th, 
but we would like to have them at 
an early date as possible. 


Chas. M. sStoy 
Tied for Second Prize in “Man- 
agement of Help” Contest. 
Tied for Second Prize in “Practi- 
cal and Efficient Spinning” Contest. 


T. C. Gore 


Winner of First Prize in “Man- 
agement of Help” Contest. 
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B. W. Bingham 
Winner of First Prize in “Practi- 
cal and Efficient Spinning” Contest. 
Tied for Seeond Prize in “Open- 
ing, Mixing and Picking” Contest. 


P. B. Parks 


Tried for Second Prize in “Open- 
ing, Mixing and Picking” Contest. 


W. R. Ennis, fr. 


Tied for Seeond Prize in “Practi- 
cal and Efficient Spinning” Contest. 


H. KR. Bolton 
Tied for Second Prize in “Care 
and Operation of Roving Frames” 
John Curwen Contest. 
Winner of First Prize in “Care 
and Operation of Roving Frames” 
Contest. 


G. B. McCrackan dno. W. Long 


Tied for Seeond Prize in “Care ° 
Winner of First Prize in “Open- and Operation of Roving Frames” 


ing, Mixing and Picking” contest. Contest. 


C. H. Geedroe J. A. Parker 


Tee Tied for Second Prize in “Care 
Tied for Second Prize in “Man- ang Operation of Roving Frames” 


agement of Help” Contest. Contest. - 
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Period of Adjustment Passing. 


From the beginning of the war 
until the present ‘time we have been 
passing through a period of adjust- 
ment and retrenchment, but there 
must come an end to such periods 
and it appears to be in sight. 

A gentleman who has just return- 
ed from New York expressed sur- 
prise at the optimistic feeling in 
business circles in that city. 

The world has been wearing its 
old shirt and dipping light into its 
flour bin but the old shirt is about 
worn out now, and no matter how 
light you dip the flour in the bin 
will not last forever. 

New supplies must be purchased 
not only by the people at home, but 
by the world at large and the United 
States is the one great market to 
which all must turn. 

Orders from the countries at war 
have been coming forward in large 
quantities and the figures given are 
almost staggering. These orders 
have to be accompanied by the 
cash which is placed in New York 
banks and has greatly relieved the 
financial situation. 

The Southern cotton mills have 
not as yel felt the effects of this 
business largely because of the de- 
ficiency on the selling end, but the 
situation is greatly improved. 


The New Rules For Cotton Exchange. 


While the new law concern- 
ing Cotton Exchange transactions 
does not go into effect legally until 
Feb. 18th, 1915, the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange found it advisable on 
account of war conditions to open 
under the new regulations and the 
violent fluctuations which under the 
old regulation would have been 
engineered by the speculators, has 
been noted by their absence. 

The day of the maniplating spec- 
ulator has passed and the New York 
Cotton Exchange has been trans- 
formed from a crooked gambling in- 
stitution into a cotton market. 

In its present condition it reminds 
us of a vicious and poisonous ser- 
pent with its fangs removed. 

While the new regulations are 
not all that could be desired they 
have certainly made it impossible 
to sting the outsider from under the 
cloak of respectability. 

By prescribing a federal tax of 2 
cents a pound on all cotton sold for 
future delivery, except under ¢on- 
tracts conforming to regulations of 
the department of agriculture, the 
law is expected to prevent specula- 
tion and manipulation of prices on 
cotton exchanges. 
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Under the act no tax is imposed on 
spot cotton transactions, but the 
price of cotton for future delivery 
must be fixed by the price in spot 
markets to be designated by the 
secretary of agriculture. The de- 
signalion of these markets has been 
left blank in the tentative regula- 
tions and probably will be decided 
upon after the hearings, which are 
Lo be held. 

The law also provides that dis- 
putes as to deliver» of cotton shall 
be decided by the sevrelary of agri- 
culture. ‘To this purpose the regu- 
lalions provide an elaborate ma- 
chinery for examination of cotton 
deiivered in disputed cases, coliec- 
Lion of evidence and filmg of com- 
plaints. 

Tentative regulations have been 
frained and submitted to those in- 
Lerested, who will be given an op- 
portunity to criticise them. 

tedera!] officials are anxious 
have the entire machinery for ad- 
ministration of the law arranged 
well in advance of the effective 
uate, so that the trade may become 
familiar with the new conditions. 
Promulgation of standards for cot- 
ton to be accepted as iegal “deliy- 
ery” will form the basis for the 
principal discussion 

A tentative set of standards pre- 
pared by the bureau of markets will 
be exhebited for information of cot- 
ton Lraders and for suggestions. 

The department's regulations, as 
tentatively framed, provide that fu- 
ture sales, in order to be exempt 
from taxation, must show: 

The names and addresses of buyer 
and seller. 

The number of bales sold, or the 
quantity, in pounds. 

The date of delivery. 

That delivery is to be made ac- 
cording to the “United States stand- 
ard grades” to be promulgated by 
the secretary of agriculture. 

That low grades of cotton, or very 
short staple cotton. cannot be de- 
livered in settlement of the con- 
tract. 

That the seller shall give the 
buyer, five days before delivery, a 
memorandum setting forth the 
grade and specifically describing 
each bale of cotton to be delivered. 

The regulations provide that the 
prohibitive tax of 2 cents a pound, 
prescribed for contracts not con- 
forming with these stipulations, 
shall be paid by the purchase of 
stamps to be affixed to contract of 
sale. 


Hearings are to be held by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston and U. 
S. Treasury officials before the final 
regulations are adopted, but the tax 
of 2 cents per pound on speculative 
transactions will under any regu- 
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lations that may be adopted, make 
it impossible for the old schemes 


for robbing the South to be still 
operated. 
The South, because of its close 


affinity and interest in cotton has 
long been a fertile field for the Cot- 
ton Exchange operator and has paid 
an enormous and terrible toll. 

It is covered with the wrecks of 
mills, business enterprises and in- 
dividuals who listened to the sirene 
song and went down in ruin. 

A man may yet lose when fooling 
with futures, hut he has 
some chance now where he had none 
before. 


cotton 


Japanese Spinners in Precarious 
Condition. 


Japanese spinners after a year in 
which their mills increased exports 
by more than .30 per cent and estab- 
lished Japan as a greater exporter 
of cotton goods than the United 
States, are now in a precarious sil- 
uation according to reports to the 
Department of Commerce from 
Commerical Agent R. M. Odell, sta- 
tioned in Kobe, Japan. The troubles 
of the Japanese spinners are at- 
tributed wiiolly to the war, which 
has played havoc with Oriental 
commerce. Mr. Odell’s report says 
in part: 


“A prominent memper of the firm 
of Mitsui & Co., which has many 
branches in China and handles more 
cotton goods for export than any 
other concern in Japan, stated that 
the shipments of yarn to China dur- 
ing September and October would 
probably not exceed 25,000 or 30,- 
000 bales, as compared with 50,000 to 
60,000 bales in nonmaal times. 


“The fall months usually mark the 
most active trade of the vear, but 
from present indications the mills 
will experience great diffieulty in 
disposing of their product this sea- 
son. In order to relieve the. situa- 
tion, the members of the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, whieh 
comprises practically all the mills 
in the -country, decided to curtail 
their production 10 per cent for a 
pericd of six months, beginning 
Aug. 1 and to stop <li spindles two 
days in each month in addition to 
the customary two days per month 
stoppage. 


“Long distance from the source of 
supply of American cotton, which is 
used to some extent in all the mills 
for mixing with Indian and Chinese 
cotton, forces Japaneses manufac- 
turers to carry fairly large stocks 
of raw material. Consequently it 
will be some time before they can 
secure the advantage of lower- 
priced cotton. Purchases of Amer- 
ican cotton have recently been 
made at prices ranging from 8 to 
i? cents. but it will be fully two 
month thefore the shipments arrive. 
Prices of yarn and cloth, however, 
have already fallen to the new low 
basis, and many mills will undoubt- 
ediy have to face serious losses.” 


| 
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R. V. Porter has moved from New- 
berry, 8. C., to Batesburg, 8. C. 

C. Enos Bean is now located at 
Taunton, Mass. 

W. J. Tallent has resigned as 
night superintendent of the Pren- 
dergast (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 

J. A. Jolly has resigned as day 


overseer of spinning at the Prender- 
gast (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 


W. A. Marley has resigned as 
night spinner at the Prendergast 


Cotton Mills, Prendergast, Tenn. 


J. B.. Porter, formerly of Liberty, 
S. G. is now located at Piedmont. 
8. 


W. A. Lyle, formerly of Liberty, 
S. CG. is now fillmg a position al 
Pelzer, 8S. C. 


W. M. Malone has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 
Bath, 8. C. 


W. M. Moore has resigned as 
overseer of weaving al the Alexan- 
der City (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


P. B. Franklin of Honea Path, 8. 
C., has accepted a position at Easley, 
& 


F. B. Graig has resigned his posi- 
tion at Honea Path, 8. C. to accept 
one at Pelzer, 8. C. 


Cc. B. Thomas of Trough, S. C., 
has accepted a position at the Wood- 
side Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 


W. D. Ballard of Calhoun Falls, 8. 
C., has accepted a position at the 
Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 


L H. Hambrick of Macon, Ga, 
has accepted a position at the Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Reynolds, Ga. 


W. IL Henson has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding at 
the Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. 


S. S. Henson has resigned as over- 
seer of No. 1 weave room at the 
Apalache Mill, Arlington, 8. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


H. T. Evans has been promoted to 
head slasher tender at the Erlanger 
Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


G. C, Head has resigned as master 
mechanic at the Inman (S. C.) Mills, 
and moved to Anderson, 8. C. 


E. K, Hudson has been promoted 
from second hand in No. 1 weaving 
to overseer of No. 2 weaving at the 
Apalache Mill, Arlington, N.. C. 


C. T. Hughes of Fairmont, S. C.. 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of the No. 1 weave room at the 
Apalache Mills, Arlington, 8. C. 


R. B. Riehmie of Whitney, N. C., 
has accepted the position of yard 
overseer at the Patterson Mfg. Co., 
China Grove, N. C., 


T. F. Holt of Philadelphia, has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of 
dyeing at the Lanett Bleaching and 
Dye Works, West Point, Ga. 


W. F. Honeyeutt has resigned his 
position at the Loray Mills, Gas- 
toma, N. C., to become-.overseer of 
spinning at the Clara Mill, of the 
same place. 


L. A. Rolf of the Vance Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. ©. has aceept- 
ed the position of second hand in 
No. 1 spinning room of the Patterson 
Mfg. Co., China Grove, N., C. 


CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, 5. C. 


R. 
former 
of the 


POs 


Tentative 


Bb. L, 


perintendent 


Tenn. 


G. 
Lion wi 


son, 


John Bandy, 
of spinning at Bath, 
ed up a general store at Johnstwn, 


H. L. 


Yazoo Yarn Mills, 
has accepted the position of super- 


ition as 


regulation 


of the 


Cotton Mills. 


Petty has resigned his posi- 
the Southern Mfg. UCo., 
Athens, Ga., to accept one at Ander- 
8. C. 


th 


McCall sales manager of the 
Yazoo City, 


super 
Fairmont (S. C. 


P. Sweeney has returned to his 
intendent 


Mfg. Go. 


ae 


for 14 years overseer 
C., has open- 


intendent of that company. 


N. 


overseer 


N.C. 


Seruggs of Rutherfordton, 
has accepted the position of 
the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, 


of 


spinning 


at 


eehvbst 
Ledwell has resigned as su- 
Prendergast 


Miss.., 


aed plant. Will you write us? 


to come, 


‘‘With American leather being absorbed by the great European demand 
for harness and sole leather, belting prices are taking quite a jump ; 
nately we are protected on raw material for sometime 
be pleased to quote you old prices on the very best grade regular and Wa- 
terproof leather belting it is possible to make in an up-to-date, well equip- 


fortu- 
and would 


Philadelphia Belting Company 


if 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. | 


R. Lee Kelly of Jonesville, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of assist- 
ant bookkeeper at the Union-Buffalo 


Mill stores, Buffalo, 8S. C. 
S. N. Brown has been promoted 


from loom fixer to second hand in 
weaving at the Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
Trough, 8. C. 

W. D. Hammett has been pro- 
moted trom loom fixer to second 
hand in No. 2 weaving al the Gaines- 
ville (4aa.) Mulls. 


who has been overseer 
and spinning at the 
Brown. Mfg. Co., Concord, will here- 
after devote all of his time to the 
spinning. 


Jess Davis, 
of carding 


EK. W. Spradiey has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Glencoe 
Mill, Burlington, N. c., and accepted 
a Similar position at the Cowpens 
S.-C.) Mig. Co. 


Another Superintendent of Ten 


Years. 


In publishing our recent list of 
men who were superintendents ten 
years ago we failed to include Thos. 
H. Webb, manager of the Erwin - 
Mills, Duke, N. G. Mr. Webb was 
for five year ssuperintendent of the 
Eno Mills, Hillsboro, N: C., then for 
3 1-2 years superintendent of the 
Erwin Millis No. 14, West Durham, N. 


C., until promoted to —— of 
Erwin Mills No. 3, Duke, N. C.. where 
he has been for nine years. "He has 


seen 16 1-2 years of continuous ser- 
vice since he became a superintend- 
ent and has distine uy “made good.” 
did is 


you?” “The 


“What excuse 
shooting at 


give for 
flimsiest 


Factory and Main Office New York Office : ever. Said he thought ‘ was a deer, 

C. B. Brannon has resigned as 313-315 VINE STREET 17 BATTERY PLACE when everybody in this community 

overseer of No. 2 weaving at the PHILADELPHIA, PA. knows I'm a Bull Moose.”-—Louis- 
Apalache Mill, Arlington, 8. C. ville Counrier-Journal. 


Manufacturers of 
289 Market Street, 


By maintaining Quality and Uniformity. 

By giving the Trade a Sizing that is ALL SIZING and absolutely no water used in its manufacture 

Our Chief Aim is to please our customers and produce better results for less money. 

We have confidence enough in our goods to send sample barrel on approval, freight paid, and a 
practical man to demonstrate our claims. 


THE KEEVER BROS. CO., 
B.” SPECIAL SIZING 


NEWARK, N. J. 


‘K. 


HOLD OUR TRADE 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Ardmore, Okla.— Chamber of Gom- 
merce negoliating with Pmiladeli- 
phia manufaciurers relative to lo- 
cating hosiery knitting mill. 

Memphis, Tenn.As a result of 
movement put on iool at recent 
Lavin Trade Meet, there is a pros- 
pect for a large cotton at 
Memphis. 


Monroe, N. C.—The cotton mills 
at Monroe are running and the 
Jackson Mills have increased their 
capacily and running both night 
and day, thus giving employment to 
many more hands. 


Newport News, Va.—The Nationa! 
Woolen. Mills have been incorporal- 
ed with a capital stockof $10,000 by 


E. Mathews, president, P. W. 
Foster, secretary and treasurer. 


Their plans have not yel Deen given 
out. 


Beaufort, N. C—A new knitting 
mill, eontrolled by Kinston (N. GC.) 
capital, has commenced operations 
at Beaufort. It is equipped with 
45 modern machines, including Ger- 
man-made “loopers.” Expert oper- 
atives from here are breaking in 
the raw labor, and the superintend- 
ent was sent from a local mill. The 
plant is expected ultimately to em- 
ploy 200 people. 


Sylacauga, Ala—<An addition of 
i45 by 16 feet has just been com- 
pleted for the Marble City Cotton 
Mills, and their product will be 
ehanged from 8s to 12s yarns, hith- 
erto manufactured, to 10s to 14s 
double roving hosiery yarns. “The 
new addition is equipped with three 
new Foster winders of 100 spindles 
2ach and a number of new spinning 
frames. The plant has been opera- 
ting 4,120 ring spindles and 20 cards. 


Asheville, N. €C. — The French 
Broad Manufacturing Co. has engag- 
ad Greens & Co., of Boston and At- 
lanta, to build their addition, recent- 
ly mehtioned, which will be equip- 
ped with 5,000 spindles. The addi- 
tion will be two stories high, 170x 
104 feet of standard mill construc- 
tion. They will also build a tem- 
porary warehouse to provide space 
for waste machinery as well as cot- 
ton storage. The date of opening 
bids for machinery proposals has 
not been announced. 


Gaffney, S. C.—Stockholders of the 
Gaffney Manufacturing company 
held their annual meeting last 
Thurstday, and after thoroughly 
discussing the affairs of the com- 
pany, ineluding the finances, all of 
the officers and directors were re- 
elected. Alfred Moore of Wellford 
is president, and L. G. Potter of Gaff- 
ney, secretary. The meeting was at- 
tended by an unusually large num- 
ber of those financially interested in 
the mill. A stockholders who at- 
tended the meeting stated that the 
mill 4s in good shape and that the 


showing made during the past year 
was better than was to have Deen 
expected. 


Hartsville, S. C—vThe annual 
meeting of the Hartsville Cotton 
Mill was heid at the office of the 
president last Saturday. ‘The fol- 
lowing directors were re-elected: 8. 
M. Milliken. Coker. RK. P. Snell- 
ing, A. M. MeNair, J. BE. Evins, C. C. 
Twitty, J. W. Norwood, J. W. Fer- 
guson, Jr., and J. J. Lawton, C. 
l'willy was re-elected president and 
treasurer, and J. W. Ferguson, Jr., 
secretary. 

The report of the president, Mr. 
Twitty, was very satisfactory to 
those present and showed, despite 
the demoralization which has over- 
Laken the cotton cloth manufacur- 
ing concerns of this country since 
the European war began, that the 
mill had continued its unbroken 
habit of making a profit. The 
usual dividend will be paid in Jan- 
uary. It was organized and built 
by Mr. Twitty who has continued 
uninterruptedly as its president and 
treasurer for fourteen years. 


Batesburg, S. C.—Evidence that 
prosperity is returning to this sec- 
tion is coming to the surfaces in 
Batesburg in increased sales of the 
Middleburg Mills here, which, 
though kept running, found its bus- 
iness tremendously brought down 
by the decline of marxets because 
of the European war. 

“The Middleburg Mill has sold 
more cloth during the pact . two 
weeks than the entire [wo months 
preceding,” was the statement of R. 
L.. Hollowell, treasurer of this mill, 
recently. 

Mr. Hollowell,, who is also treas- 
urer of five other large mills, came 
from Columbia recently. 

He talked freely and frankly of the 
cotton situation. 

“Trouble in getting dye stuff,” 
said he, “eaused the jobbing trade, 
to which we sell almost exclusively, 
to tomplain that we were holding 
our goods at too high a price. This 
trouble now is seemimely satisfae- 
toryily adjusted in every way and 
our mill here, which has not lost a 
day since cotton declined, is filling 
more orders every day than at any 
time for several months. 

“In fact, our sales during the past 
two weeks have exceeded our out- 
put for the same period of time.” 

In reply to a question as to the pur- 
chase of cotton in the local market, 
Mr. Hollowell said: “Yes, every bale 
we are using was purchased locally, 
and to show you the faith we have 
in the rapid return to normal! pros- 
perity of the country in general, and 
this section in particulary, right now 
we have six weks’ supply ahead in 
eotton stored. 

“Regarding our other mills, in 
many respects comparison can not 
be made, as different markets pre- 
vail for different cloths. The busi- 
ness of our color mills is slowly, but 
steadily, getting better. As regards 
this matter, however, we figure that 
there will be an average of con- 


sumption, and have continued with 
producton upon the conciusien that 
this cloth will be as good one time 
as another.” 

Charlotte, N. C.—W. L. Robinson, 
for the past 15 years superintend- 
ent of the Cannon Mills at Concord, 
has purchased the old plant of the 
Charlotte Cerdage Compatiy and 
Will begin at once the remodeling 
Of the building and the installation 
of new machinery for the manu- 
facture of yarn for hosiery. 

Papers of incorporation were sent 
lo Raleigh. -The firm nome of the 
new concern will be the Rebinson 
Manufacturing Company and the 
capital stock will be $100,000, 

Mr. Robinson has been in the city 
for several days winding up the 
transaction and arranging to begin 
operations. He has purchased en- 
tirely new equipment and will re- 
place the old machinery at the mill 
with the most mproved and latest 
devices for the manufacture of ho- 
siery yarn. 

“. ‘large force of carpenters has 
been employed to get the building 
remodelei at once to the end that 
che installation of the new machin- 
ery may be started as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Graham Robinson, who has been 
superintendent of the Franklin 
Mills at Concord for several years, 
will be associated with ris father in 
am official capacity. 

The old Charlotte Cordage CGom- 
pany, as it was known in Charlotte, 
was formerly owned by a party of 
mill men, the eoncern going 
into the hands of receivers a few 
years ago. J. L. Sexton was former- 
ly ils president and E. F. Black su- 
perintendent. When the plant was 
sold at a receivership sale, W. A. 
Watson was the purchaser and the 
deal for taking over the plant was 
negoliated between Mr. Watson and 
Mr. Robinson by a Charlotte party. 

Formerly twines, braided goods 
and yarns were the product of the 
plant, but the new concern will de- 
vote its entire attention to the man- 
ufacture of varn for hosiery. 


local 


North Carolina Mill Statistics. 

Figures compiled for the forth- 
coming annual report of the Cem- 
missioner of Labor and Printing 
show the number of cotton, woolen 
and silk mills operating in North 
Carolina, the number of hours work- 
ing, the motive power used and 
other faets. 

Cotton Mills. 


The number of cotton mills re- 
porting is two hundred and ninety- 
six. Of this number two hundred 
and seventy-seven show an author- 
ized capital of $54,482,662. The 
number of spindles reported is 3,- 
704,709: looms, 62.056: cards, 8.913. 
employing 143,237 horsepower. The 
approximate amount of raw mater- 
ial used, 371,823,228 pounds: esti- 
mated value of yearly output, $80,- 
602,743. The total number of em- 
ployees reported is 54,960. Of these 
28.876 are males 18,266 ar females; 
7,928 children; nine mills, employ- 


ing 2,001 do not classify employees. 
The estimated number dependent on 
these mills and on the 54,960 em- 
ployees for a livelihood is 154,911. 
The per cent of operatives who read 
and write is given as 87. 

The hizh average wages for males 
is $2.88; low average, 97 cents: High 
average for females, $1.48; low aver- 
age, 82 cents. | 

One hundred and sixty-one mills 
pay wages weekly, one hundred and 
sixteen pay twice a month; seven 
pay monthly; four mills do not-give 
this information. 

The average number o1 hours ton- 
stituting a day’s work is ten. The 
average hours for the mills doing 
night work is ten and twenty-four 
minutes. 

Eighty-seven mills use steam as 
motive power; ninety-three use 
electricity; twenty-nine, steam and 
water; twenty-seven, water; thirty- 
six, steam and electric; six, steam, 
water and electric; eight, water and 
electric. 

Woolen Mills. 

Six woolen mills report this year. 
Three of these show an authorized 
eapital of $171,000. The number of 
spindles reported is 13,812, looms 
262; cards, 25:; employing 805 horse- 
power. The approximate amount of 
raw material used is _ 1,860,000 
pounds; estimated value of yearly 
output reported by three mills, 
$755,000. 

The total number of employees 
reported is 542. Of these 215 are 
males, 167 females, 600 children; one 
hundred unclassified. The estimat- 
de number of dependent one these 
mills and on the 542 employees for a 
livelihood is 1,947. The per cent of 
operatives who read and write is 
given at 80. 

The high average wages for males 
is $2.45; low aberage, 90 cents. High 
average for females, $1.42, low aver- 
age 57 cents. 

Three mills pay wages weekly; 
two twice a month, and one month- 
ly. The average time constituting 
a day’s work is ten hours. No night 
work reported. 

Two mills report steam as motive 
power, four steam and water. 

Silk Mills. 

The number of silk mills report- 
ing is four. Of. this number two 
mills report capital to be $23,000. 
The number of spindles reported is 
47.540: looms, 492; employing 1,110 
horsepower. The approximate 
amount of raw material used is 242,- 


000 pounds: estimated value of year- 


ly output, $678,750. The total num- 
her of emplovees reported by three 
mills is 842. Of these 240 are males: 
602 females. The percentage of. 
employees who read and write is 
given as 99.5. 

The high average wages for males 
is $2.46: low average. $1.03. High 
average for females, 81.83; low aver- 
age, 58 cents. All mills pay wages 
twice a month. 

The average time constituting a 
day’s work is ten hours and twenty 
minutes. 

Two mills report steam as motive 
power; two electricity. 
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Cordage Mills. 


The four cordage mills reporting 
show a capital stock of $460,000, 
The number of spindles reported is 
15,936; braiders, 250; cards, 52; 
employing 735 horsepower. The ap- 
proximate amount of raw material 
used is 3,295,466 pounds; estimated 
value of yearly output is, $1,211,- 
is67. The total nuinper of employ- 
ees reported is 440. Of these 236 
are males; 136 females; 71 children 
The estimated number dependent on 
(hese mills and on the 440 employees 
is 1,625. The per cent of operatives 
who read and write is given as 98.3. 

The high average wages for maies 
is $2.16; low average, $101. High 
average for females, $1.12 1-2; low 
average, $1.02. 

Three mills pay wages weekly; 
one mill does not report. 

The average hours constituting a 
day's work is ten and fifteen muin- 
utes. 

Two mills report steam as motive 
power; one water steam and elec- 
tric, and one water. 


Prizes For Neat Housekeeping and 
Good Gardens Given. 


The Kinston Cotton Mills and the 
Orion Knitting Mills, at Kinston, N. 
C., distributed prizes:to their oper- 
atives for the “neatest kept houses 
and premises,” “the best vegetable 
garden” and “the most attractive 
flower garden.” This is the second 
year in which special emphasis has 
been laid upon the importance of 
bettering the home life of the mill 
people and the prizes awarded. 

The prize winners and the awards 
were as follows: 

Neat House and Premises Contest. 
—The first prize of $10 cash, was 
won by Mrs. Charlie McLean; the 
second prize of $6 cash, was won by 
Mrs. A. J. Barnes; the third prize of 
$4, was won by Mrs. J. J. Carter. In 
the Vegetable Garden Contest, the 
first prize of $10 was won by &. F. 
Tew; the-second prize of $6, was 
won by Jessie Pate: the third prize 
of $4, was won by Chance Baker. In 
the Flower Garden Contest, the first 
prize of $10 was won by Mrs. E. 
Frank Walker; the second prize of 
$6, was won by Mrs. Bernice Clark; 
the third prize of $4, was won by 
Mrs. Aman. 

At the Orion Knitting Mills the 
Neat House and Premises Contest, 
the first prize of $10, was won by 
Mrs. Julia Marshburn: the second 
prize of $6, was won by Mrs. Melvi- 
na Avery; the third prize of 34, was 
won by Mrs. Mary Jones. In the 
Vegetable Garden Oontest ,the first 
prize of $10 was won bv Mrs. W. B. 
Hancock: the second prize of $6, was 
won by Mrs. Mary Jones; the third 
prize of $4 was won hy Mrs. Lucy 
Davis. In the Flower Garden Con- 
test, the first prize of $10 was won 
by Mrs. Mary Ballard: the second 
prize of $6 was won by Mrs. Nancy 
Boyd, and the third prize of $4 was 
won by Mrs. Eli Swinson. 
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Humidifyingly Speaking 
Turbo-fied—Satis-fied 


Because the 


TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


i§ SO easy to inslali—costs so little for upkeep—is 
so simple to handle—makes so little trouble—is 
always on the job—gives exactly the percentage 
of moisture you réquire—never spoils goods by 
overflow—needs so little attention—that the own- 
ers Of the scores of mills where Turbos are work- 
ing unanimously declare it makes them worry- 
free on that score, 

Wouldn't you like to join the brigade of the 
Turbofied? Ask for details of enlistment. 


AND ADD THIS TO YOUR LETTER: 


“I would like to know of a dozen or more good 
sized installations of your Turbo and the opinion 
of these “Turbo-fied’ mill owners regarding it.” 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office Commercial Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. S. COTHRAN, Manager. 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Carding and Spinning, by G. F. lvey—Price $100. A _ practical 
book ou carding and spinning which will be found useful. 


Carding Lessons for the Mill Boy”—Vaughan—Price $1.00. A prac- 
tical carder. Written especially for young carders. 


Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations—By D. A. Tompkins—Price 
$5.00. An elementary text book for textile schools and salf-instruc- 
tion. Every operation in the ordinary colton mill is explained 
simply and with the use of illustrations. Contains much informa- 
tion of value to the experienced man. 395 pages; 33 illustrations; 
cloth. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Calculations—by Cook-—-$1.00. A 
unique and valuable took giving the calculations used in mixing, 
carding, drawing, and spinning cotton, also original drawings show- 
ing points where changes of drafts, speeds, eic., should be made. 
Setting, production, .aoublings. 90 pages; freely illustrated; cloth. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


13 
G. & C. Belting Manual. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., of Wor- 
cester, Mass., used a page im our 
recent specia] edition to announce 
Lhat their Belting Manual would be 
sent free to any mill man who desir- 
ed. The book contains a great deal 
of uselul miormation relative to 
belting, including rules for meas- 
uring and laying out belts and deter- 
mining the horse-power that could 
be transmitted by same. 

The Belting Manual! is well worth 
having and can be opltained free by 
anyone who will write to Graton & 
night Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and mention that he saw this no- 
lice in the Southern Textile Bul- 
le tin. 


Knitting Mill Industry Shows In- 
crease. 

Raleigh, N. C—That the knitting 
mill industry in North Carolina 
shows especially gratifying growth 
is declared by Commissioner of La- 
bor and Printing M. L. Shipman to 
be the indications through the re- 
ports by the mills and representa- 
live employes to his department for 
the past year. He says it is notice- 
able as applying to the spinning, 
weaving and knitting ends of the 
business thal there is a steady de- 
velopment toward the higher grades 
of goods. Especially is it the case, 
he says, that the value of the pro- 
duct shows a decided advance when 
compared to the amount of raw ma- 
lerial used. He finds it also notable 
that many local dealers are featur- 
ing home-made knit goods which 
are being pushed as the equal of 
any goods from other sections of the 
country. 

The report shows an inerease from 
61 to 78 mills in the state, 56 of them 
showing capital increased from §$3,- 
944.235 to $4,762,196 and the esti- 
mated raw material used by 47 of 
the mills increased from 14,731,000 
pounds to 16,879,172 pounds with 
the value of the output of 49 of 
the mills increased from $6,811,000. 
kurthermore, the number of spin- 
dies has increased from 60,861 to 
144.840; the knitting machines from 
8.287 to 10,760; sewing machines 
from 753 to 1,000; cards from 248 to 
oi2. Horsepower used has increas- 
ed from 4,145 to 20,163. 

The mills employ 8,227 operatives, 
of whom i,032 are reported as child- 
ren. Wages range from 73 cents to 
$2.73 a day. There are estimated 
to be 19,8000 people dependent on 
the mills for support. 


In Lighter Vein. 


A man was fixing his motor car. 
“Trouble?””* asked bystander. 
“Yes,” was the laconic answer. 
“What power car is. it?” “Forty 
horse,” «ame the answer. “What 
seems to be the matter with it?” 
“Well, from the way she acts I 
should say that 39 of the horses are 
dead.”—-Chicago News. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Cotton Goods Report 


New York- 
goods market 
tered m the 


Interest in the cotton 
last week was cen- 
opening the colton 


exchange. It was the general opin- 
ion that when trading in futures 


that it 
many of the 
cotton goods trade. 
no such effec 


was resumed, 
solve 


would help 
difficulties in the 
However as yet 
L has been seen. The 
first three days after the exchange 
opened, prices on cotton goods 
showed a downward trend. The 
market seemed to be waiting to see 
whether there would be any radical 
change in the price of cotton. 
Trading on all classes of gray 
goods was dull last week. Printers, 
bleachers and all large users of gray 
goods were nol operating. Convert- 
ers did very little new business with 
the mills. Finishers of staple goods 
-are getting very little business now 
because of the inactivity of gray 
goods, and because converters are 
finding there is at present very lit- 
tle demand for finished goods. Prices 
on print cleths showed very little 
change last week. Converters say 
that they will not be in the market 
for gray goods until the demand for 
finished goods shows improvement. 
The export of cotton goods is in- 
creasing slowly, with the exception 
of goods for war purpose. The reg- 
ular markets for export trade are 
not taking their norma! amount of 
trade. Cotton piece zoods are not 
being ordered as actively by Eng- 
land and France as they were a 
short while back, and these coun- 
tries at present mainly interested in 
hosiery and underwear. - More bus- 
iness is said to have been placed re- 


cently for the Red Sea district, and 
the total is now said to be 5,000 
bales. 


Mills are becoming more conser- 
vative, and prices on some goods 
appear very irregular, as many mills 
refuse to sell at market prices. It 
is said that some business is being 
put through with deliveries six 
months ahead at prices slightly un- 
der present levels, but it is thought 
that where such trading exists it 
is purely speculative and contracts 
for future delivery are at an ad- 
vance over December. 

Only a moderate amount of busi- 
ness was done in the Fall River 
print cloth market last week. On 
most of the goods sold, prices were 
shaded. Contracts placed generally 
called for delivery within eight or 
ten weeks. Total sales for the week 
were estimated at 120,000 pieces. 

Odd styles in 38 1-2 inch goods 
were sold in fair volume at conces- 
sions during the week. Some wide 
and medium width styles were mov- 
ed also at reduced prices. Early in 
the week fair quantities of wide 
“hae” styles were turned over at 
shaded prices. Little inquiry was 
shown for narrows and what few 
also were negotiated at prices be- 
low previous quotations. Sateens 
and twills brought some inquiry but 
sales were only in smal! volume. 

Manufacturers are disappointed 
in the failure of the market to hold 
up longer. During the last three 
weeks more signs of activity had 


been evidenced here than was shown 
for several months before. Prices 
which had been stagnant for more 
than three months began to rise 
and sales in each of the three weeks 
were much above the average for 
the period beginning a month be- 
fore the European war broke out. 

Prices in New York last week were 
as follows: 


Print cloth. 28-in. std. 3 


28-inch, 64x60s .... 23-4 278 

Gray goods, 39-inch, 

38 1-2-inch, 64x64s.. 37-8 4 

i~yard, 80x80s ...... 93-8 — 
Brown drills, std .... 73-4 — 
Sheetings, souther, std G6 3-4 7 

J-yard, 48x48s ...... 6 6 1-4 

4~yard, 56x60s ...... 4 3-4 

4-yard, 48x48s .... 4 1-4 — 

A 1-2-yard, 44x443 .. 3 7-8 4 

6-yard, 48x48s ..... 438 — 
Denims, 9-ounce 4-2 17 
Stark, 8 1-2-oz. d’k.14 — 
Hartford, 14-0z., 40-in., 

i6 1-2 — 

-Ticking, 8-ounce. .13 
Standard, fancy p’t.. 5 1-4 — 
Standard, ginghams 6 1-4 - 
Fine dress ginghams.. 7 1-2 9 1-4 
Kid finished cambrics 3 3-4 4 


Fifth Ginning Report. 


Washington, Nov. 21—Possibilily 
of this year’s cotton crop equalling 
or perhaps exceeding the greatest 
crop heretofore grown was indicat- 
ed today in the census ‘bureati’s 
fifth ginning report of the season 
which showed the quantity of cotton 
ginned prior to November 14 was 
11,624,708 bales, the larges on record. 
In the past seven years the average 
of the entire crop ginned to the end 
of their period was 75 per cent. On 
this basis the present crop would 
seem to be between 15,000,000 and 
16,000,000 bales. 

The ginning for the period from 
November 1 to 14 established a rec- 
ord of 1,795,626 bales, exceeding last 
year by 152,000 bales and 1914 by 
458,000 bales. For the season this 
year’s ginning exceeded the record 
by 811,000 bales. 

In Alabama, Arkansas, Florida 
and Oklahoma new records for gin- 
ning to November 14 were establish- 
ed. 

The fifth cotton ginning report of 
the season, compiled from reports of 
census bureau correspondents and 
agents throughout the cotton belt 
and issued at 10 a. m. today, an- 
nounced that 11,624,708 hales of cot- 
ton counting round as half bales, of 
the growth of 1914 has been ginned 
prior to November 14. ‘This compar- 
ed with 10,444,529 bales, of 74.7 per 
cent of the entire crop, ginned prior 
to November 14, last vear, 10,299.- 
61* bales, or 76.4 per cent in 1912 
and 11,313,236 bales, or 27.7 per cent 
in 1914. The average quantity of 


cotton ginned prior to November 14 
in the past seven years was 406,645 
bales, or 74.2 per cent of the crop. 

Included in the ginnings were 32,- 
454 round bales compared with 74,- 
2,768 in 1912 and 75,- 


167 last vear, 6 
963 in 19114. 


DOUBLE BURNISHED DIAMOND 


) RIBBED RING! 
mane THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


WE MAKE THE BEST 
TRAVELERS 


Description 


Southern Representative 
MATTHIAS OUSLEY. Jr. 
Box 126, Greenville, 8. C. 


Spinning 
and Twisting 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 
Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


‘BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place. to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Specialties for the Textile Trade 


Works and Office ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There were not 
any large sales of yarns last week, 
and dealers generally reported that 
the week was dull. The opening of 


the cotton exchange has not had an ; 
effect on the yarn market as yet, and ; 


some are of the opinion that it hurt 
rather than helped, as they thought 
opening prices were too high. 

The situation in the underwear 
and hosiery trade has shown very 
little change. 

Sales of carded knitting yarns 
last week were not as large as those 
of the previous week. There were 
a good many inquiries for’ heavy- 
weight yarns for April and May, but 
these did not result in much actual 
business. for buyers and _ sellers 
could not agree on prices. South- 


érn spinners, in most cases held for ; 


higher prices than buyers would 


pay. The betier grades of yarns are ; 


selling much better than the poorer 
grades Southern frame spun card- 
ed cones sold on the basis of 14, 
14 1-2, 145 and 15 1-2 cents for 10s. 
Sales of 22s were made for 17 cents, 
24s for 17 1-2 cents, 30s for 19 and 
i9 1-2 cents. Eastern mule spun 
on cones sold o7. the basis of 16 and 
i6 1-2 cents for 10s. 

There was some demand in spots 


last week, for single combed yarns, ; 
{4s to 40s. Southern frame spun ; 
cones sold on the basis of 20 and 2 
2%) 4-2 cents for 10s, while Eastern ; 
mule spun cones sold sold for 20 . 
and 20 1-2 cents, basis of 10s. There ¢ 


was very little demand for two-ply 
combed yarns. The large users of 
these yarns are pretty well covered, 
so that they buy only an occasional 
lot to fill in their needs. | 

The demand for weaving yarns 
was light last week. Spinners held 
their prices firmly and at slightly 
higher levels. There were only a 
few sales of any quantity. 

Some of the sales reported were: 
40-2 skeins, 22 cents; 40-2 warps, 
23 1-2 cents; 36-2 skeins, 21 1-2 


cents; 30-2 skeins, 18 and 18 1-4; 


cents: 30-2 warps, 18 1-2 cents, and 
not much demand; 24-2 skens, 17 1-4 
cents: 20-2 warps, 16 and 16 1-2 
cents, and one small lot of six bales, 
17 cents; 16-2 akoins, 14 1-2 cents; 
20-2 skeins, 15 1-2 and 16 cents; 20-1 
warps, 145 1-2 and 16 cents; 14-1 
warps, 14 1-2 cents; 16-1 warps, 15 
cents, for prompt delivery, and 
15 14-2 cents for nevt April delivery: 
10-4 warps, 13 1-2 cents; 12-1 warps, 
{4 cents: 8-3 on tubes, 14 cents; 8-2 
skoine, 13 1-4 cents; 10-2 skeins, 
13 1-2 cents. 


Southern Single Skeins. 
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Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
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Two-Ply Carded Peeler in Skeins. 
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Abbott & Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill Stocks, 


Bank Stocks 
N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 
road Stock and Other High 


Grade Securities 


Seuthern Mill Stocks. 


Abbeville, com 
Aragon 


American Spinning, com 450 
we 


Alpine, pfd.. 

Alta Vista .. 
Arlington 
Brown, com .. -. 


Bid Asked 
, 


. 49 


Cannon .. 125 
Cabarrus .. .. ». 120 
Chronicle .. 
Cliffside .... . 190 
Columbus Mfg... ...... ... 
Dixie Cotton Mill, N.C... @ 
Dakota .. .. {25 
Elba Mfg. Co., 
Entwistle Mfg. > a 100 
Erwin, com.. .. 
Erwin, pfd.. 

Florence.. .. .. 
Gaffney — Co.. 57 
Gibson 
Gibson ofd.. 100 
Glenwood . 
* Gray Mfg. Co.. 125 
Henrietta . 
Highland Park . . 200 
Highland Park, 102 
Kesler... .. 
Lancaster Mills, pid 95 
Limestone .. .. . 
Loray Mills pid 
Loray, com. 
Lowell .. 200 
Marion.. .. 75 
Marlboro Cotton Mill. 

Majestic .. .... . 

Modena .. .. 

Pacolet, com.. .. .. .: 10 
Pacolet, ist pfd...... .- 100 
Parker, common. 5 
Parker Mills, pfd.. 30 
Parker Mills, guaranteed 
Poe Mig. Go... ........ 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.. .. .. 145 
Salisbury ... 150 
Roberde! .. .. 
Raleigh Cotton Mill i- 85 
Steele Cotton Mill vee 
Spartan Mill .. ie 110 
Victory Mfg. Co.. 
Ware Shoals.. 
Washington Mills 
Washington Mills, pfd . eons 
Woodlawn . . 421 
Woodside Mills Co., guar. 
Woodside, pfd . 
Wiseassett .. .. ... 125 


Williamston, com.. .. .. .. 


Williamston, pfd.. 
Young-Hartsell .. . 
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Cotton Goods in Japan. 

(Continued from Page 8.) 
the trouble occurred in the section 
where Japan had been finding an 
outiet for a large portion of its ship- 
ments, exports suddenly dropped 
and the mills had to market most 
of their surplus at home. On ac- 
count of the export of gold due to 
the adverse trade balance, the Pank 
of Japan had to raise its interest 
rates and money became tight. 


who had bought during the 


prosperous times had to sell at a 
ioss and industrial shares were 
thrown nthe market. The ensuing 
depression affected the whole coun- 
try and the mills could not market 
their product. Most of the com- 
panies still had httle working cap- 
ital and in spite of the aid extended 
by the Government in 1898 were in 
an insecure position. As they could 
get no further credit from the 
banks, many failed. 

An extraordinary meeting cf the 
spinners’ association was called 


‘June 16, 1200, and it was decided to 


ask the Government again for as- 
sistance, especially for those mills 
whose difficulties were due to stocks 
of yarn for which they could find 
no market. The mills approached 
the Government, requesting aid on 
the ground that their money was 
Lied up in permanent investments 
and in stocks of unsold goods and 
that they could not obtain sufficient 
working capital from the regular 
banks. The Government, however, 
refused on the ground that their 
unsound financial condition was due 
to their neglect of ordinary busi- 
ness precautions, and advised them 
Lo improve their methods of finan- 


cing. 


First Limitation of Production. 

On July 15, 1900, the association 
held another special meeting and 
decided to limit production. All 
mills making coarse yarns of No. 20 
and under were ordered to stop all 
night work from June 25 to Decem- 
ber 31. Millis that for certain rea- 
sons objected to the stoppage of 
night work were allowed to substi- 
tute the entire stoppage of 40 per 
cent of their spindles. Breach of 
this obligation involved a fine of 1 
yen a day for each spindle so oper- 
ated, and the chairman of the stand- 
ing committee was also authorized 
to ask for the expulsion of the of- 
fending mill from the association. 
The cost of the inspeetion neeecssary 
lo strict enforcement of these rules 
was to be levied on each mil! in pro- 
portion to its annwal dues to bhe 
association, and the fines were to be 
used for the same purpose. 

On October 18 it was debated and 
decided to continue the short time 
to the end of the year, and on De- 
cember 17 it was decided to prolong 
short time to March 31, 1901. The 
exports of yarn and yarn prices had 
improved somewhat since October, 
but this was not considered suffi- 
cient to justify full production. 

On account of the difficulty in 
keeping their help together many 
mills changed from stoppage of 
night work to the complete stop- 
page of 40 per cent of their spindles. 
Three mills stopped work entirely, 
but 14 mills were not affected by the 
short-time rules, as they made 
yarns finer than No. 20. On April 
1, 1901, the mills resumed full time, 

(Continued Next Week.) 
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| Personal Items 


E. H. Hunnicutt has accepted a 
position as section hand in card 
room of the Orr Mills, Anderson, 
5. 

A. J. Brooks is now filling a posi- 


tion as second hand in carding at 
the Southern Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 


W. A. Stone has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Pendleton Mfg. 
Go., Autun, 8. C., to engage in the 
mercantile business at Seneca, 8. G, 


Jas. Hagood of Anderson, 8. C., has 
accepted the position of cacaeanin n- 
dent of the Pendleton Mfg. Co. 
Autun, 5. U. 


A. J. Cheek is now running a sec- . 


tion in the card room of the Gaines- 
ee Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga. 

. W. Petty of Athens, Ga., is now 
sidked a section in a card room at 
Anderson, 5. 


Address Wanted. 


One of our subscribers would like 
to have the address of John Willard, 
formerly second hand in carding al 
McComb City, Miss. 


Mistrial in Chadwick Case. 


The jury in the case of W. 5. 
Ohadwick, former mill operatives 
and pastor, charged with murder of 
Deputy Sheriff Lindsey, of Green- 
ville, 8. C., failed to agree -after 
fourteen hours of deliberation, and 
Judge Shipp ordered a- mistrial. 
The case was given to the jury at 8 
o'clock and at 10 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning the foreman, T. 
Bull, announced that an agreement 
in unison was impossible. ‘They 
were discharged and the defendant 
remanded to his cell. 

Forty ballots were taken. The 
first ballot showed five men favor- 
ing guilly with recommendation to 
mercy and seven a lesser degree. 
This marked the high tide for Ghad- 
wick, for two went over later to 
minority. 


Sale of Overalls in “South Africa. 

Careful inquiries, made at both 
wholesale and retail stores, show 
that considerable trade is done in 
the Cape Town district, which cov- 
ers the diamond mining area, near 
Kimberley, and the tin mines, which 
are located much nearer the coast. 
In addition, Cape Town being an im- 
portant port, there is a steady re- 


tnil business done in overalls. The 
two elasses of dealers handling 
overalis are wholesale merchants 


and retailers who distribute direct 
to the consumers. 

It is stated that practically all the 
overalls imported into this market 
have been supplied by Germany and 
the United States. Just what pro- 
portion each of these countries has 
been supplying could nol be ascer- 


tained.—Consular Reports. 
Wasting Coal, 
Over one fourth of the factory’s 


yearly coal bill is directly controlled 
by the firemen. In New England a 
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single fireman will burn $40 to $50 
worth of coal a day in a 500 horse- 
power plant. That is $12,000 to $15,- 
000 worth of eoal a year. This man 
receives from $1.75 to $2.50 per day 
for his work. Depending upon the 
skill with which he 


shovel, he will waste or save $3,000 
to $4,000 a year of his firm’s good 
money. 

Forty-nine managers out of fifty 
are quite ignorant as to the dispo- 
sal of this fourth part of their coal 
handles his bill. A frequent attitude on their 


‘Diamond Roving Cans 
Diamond Fibre Trucks 
Diamond Doffing Boxes 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Elsmere, Del. 
Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


OLD SHUTTLES MADE NEW 


Why throw your old SHUTTLES away when you can save 
money by having them refilled at the 


WESTMINSTER SHUTTLE WORKS 


WESTMINSTER, C. 


ONCE ALWAYS USED 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN AND PEGS 
RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., : : Millbury, Mass. 


THE FELTON BRUSHES 


We Make ‘*The Little 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH GOMPANY 


yreen Comber Duster’’ 


tactomes has been taken. 


furnished in 


Manufacturers and Repairers, ATLANTA, GA. 


American Overhauling and Repair company 


(Formerly Skidmore & Jordan ) 
Box 815, ATLANTA, GA. 


Overhaulers of COTTON MILL MACHINERY, etc. 
Moving and erecting of old and new machinery a specialty. 
Flyers balanced and repaired. 

Spindles straightened and repointed. 


ASK ABOUT US—WE CAN MAKE YOU MONEY. 
OUR LARGEST ASSETS ARE PLEASED CUSTOMERS 


SIZE OR KLEISTER 


HIS IS an old preparation, well known to the ma- 


jority of Cotton Manufacturers, on account of the 


general satisfaction it has always given. A 


binder for both fine and coarse counts as it combines 


om 


readily ; with auy starches, lays the surface fibre and holds the size well 
on the yarn. Manufacturers of exports and denims find it valuable, as 
it reduces shedding and loom waste to a minimum. Should use Raw 
Tallow or Soluble Tallow in addition. Write for formula. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York 


CAMERON McRAE Southern Sales Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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part is: “We employ ‘good men’ and 
we can’t be losing much,” and “I 
guess you wil! find we are doing as 
well as the next fellow.” In a re- 
cent case of this kind I found the 
firm were wasting over one-quarter 
of their fuel by wrong operation 
alonm When the matter was set 
right, which was quickiy done, they 
expressed themselves as undecided 
whether to be pleased with the sav- 
ing or to be overcome with remorse 
that they had been losing such a 
large sum of money annually for so 
long a time. 

With the exception of the fire- 
man, I know of no other class of 
worker who is intrusted with the 
expenditure of $12,000 to $15,000 a 
year of the firm’s money who in 
the first place receives so little as 
$2.00 to $3.00 per day, and in the 
second place goes wholly uncheck- 
ed as to the return he makes to his 
company for the amount expended. 
—Devid M. Myers, in The Engineer- 
ing Magazine. 


Selling to Europe. 


During the last two months agents 
pf the European governments at 
war have purchased $250,000,000 
worth of materials for man, beast 
and. guns in the United States. 

These purchases consist of nick- 
le,, Diankets, clothing, foodstuff, 
horses, shoes, wheat and corn. Large 
orders have been placed for motor 
trucks and motorcycles. 

The output of all the ammunition 
One firm 
has contracted to build for England 
a number of submarine boats. 

The war supplies purchased are 
the north and east. 
The foodstuffs come principally 
from the northwest and west. The 
only purchases in the south have 
been horses. 

If soldiers need biankets, they 
will also need clothing. The cloth- 
ing of the non-combatants will wear 
out and there must therefore also 
follow a demand for cotton goods. 

In the countries where there are 


spinning mills the demand for raw 
cotton ought to increase. 
So far there has been little de- 


mand for lumber, but the market 
for export lumber should become 
active because of the takings that 
must come from France and Eng- 
land. 

Balances due Europe, which were 
extraordinar’ly heavy at the begin- 
ning of the war, have been about 
wiped out. 

Thé ability of England and France 
to continue to buy from this coun- 
try and pay us cash should create 
an added supply of money in the 
chief exporting districts. 

It has been well settled that cotton 
is not a contraband of wor. There 
are no cotton shipments to Germany 
for the reason that the bills cannot 
be secured. When Germany needs 
more clothing the German buyers 
will probably arrange to pay for 
cotton when it is loaded on ship- 
board here with funds arranged for 
in this country——Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal. 


If a man had his choice between 
taking a gallon of castor oil or hear- 
ing his wife read one of his fool 
love letters he would dive into the 
castor oil—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 
-Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joints our. employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


Wanted. 


A Northern man, at present 
employed as superintendent, 
would like to correspond with 
some mill who wants to employ 
a hustler who can get results 
30 years practical experience, a 
good carder, an expert weaver 
and finisher, and a good me- 
ehanic. Thoroughly experienced 
on white or colored, fine or me- 
lium work. Married, moral and 
strictly 


temperate. All corres- 
nondence considered strictly con- 
Idential. Address Supt. care 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale. 


{ 34-inch Cotton Shearing and 
Brushing Machine, for 30-inch 
goods. Type No. 34, with one 
ecard roll, 2 brushes (one soft) 
and 2 sets of shear blades on bot- 
tom, and one ¢ard roll, 2 brushes 
‘one soft) and one set of shear 
blades on top, 2 emery rolls, 2 
steel bladed beaters in front, 
with 7-inch and 8-inch Steam 
Calender with Steamer. 

1 34-inch Stretch roll, 8-inch 
diameter, with corrugated slats. 
front brackets, rolls and pads, 1 
pair rods for same, for 34-inch 
7-inch and 8-ineh Calender Roll- 
ing Machine. 

{1 32-inch Cloth Folder, for 32- 
inch goods, adjustable for 1 yard. 
and 1 1-4 yard folds, patent au- 
tomatic drop centre. Low back 
frame. Price low. Address Box 
903, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN 


Want Department 


TEXTILE 


Second Hand Wanted. 


Second hand wanted for fancy 
cloth room. Give experience and 
references in first letter. None 
but sober man can hold the job. 
Pays $1.75 per day. Address 
“Cloth Room,” care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing in N. C8. C., or at not 
less than $3.00 per day. 12 years 
experience as overv-eer of carding 
on both white and colored. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 873. 


POSITION as superintendent wanted 
by first-class man with 10 years 
experience as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on sheeting and drills 
for export and converters trade. 
Am also first-class duck manufaec- 
turer. Age 42. High class refer- 
ences, Address No, 872. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either spinning or weaving mill. 
Have had long experience and am 
now employed. Fine references. 
Address .No. 874. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Have had 
long experience in good mills and 
ean furnish fine references. Ad- 
dress Nw. 875. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and am 
now employed. Especially strong 
in carding department, but ex- 
perienced in all. Address No. 876. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had long experience on 
both cearse and fine work and can 
give satisfactory references if de- 
sired. Address No. 877. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning on 
either white or colored work 
Have had good experience and can 
furnish satisfactory references 
Address 878. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning in small mill or 
overseer of spinning in a large 
mill at not less than %3.00 ner day. 
Age 35. Good character and hab- 


its. Long experience. Address 
No. 879. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of varn mill. Have had several 
years experience as superintend- 
ent and can furnish rood refer- 
ences, Address No. 880. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill on yvarns or plain weav- 
ing. Now emploved"as carder and 
spinner and giving entire satis- 
faction, but am competent for su- 
nerintendent’s position. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 881. 


WANT a position as superintendent 
or as carder and spinner. Now 
employed but for good reason: 
prefer to change. Can furnish ref- 
erences from former employers 
Address No. 882. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
2) vears experience and can fur- 
nish fine references. Have 2 dof- 
fers and 1 spinner. Strictly sober. 
Address No. 883. 


BULLETIN 


WANT possition as overseer of 
spinning or as second hand in 
large mill. Age 32. Strictly tem- 
perate. 15 years experience on 
yarns from 12’s to 8's. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 884. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had 14 years exper- 
lence and am now employed but 
prefer larger job. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 885. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Am experienced on both 
coarse and fine numbers, white 
and colored. Prefer Ga. or 8. C 
Sober. Good manager of help. 
Satisfactiory references. Address 
No. 886. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. 
Married and strictly sober. 16 
years experience. Am also a tech- 
nical graduate of the IL. C. 8S. Noth- 
ing less than $4.00 per day will in- 
terest me. References. Address 
No. 887. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Long practica] ex- 
perience on all classes of yarns 
from 4s to 180s. Also experience 
on automobile tire and similar 
fabrics. Fine references. Ad- 
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IPATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to 
Washington. Saves time and in- 
sures better service. 

Personal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


able of giving you good service on 
either plain, fancy, or colored 
goods. Will be pleased to submit 
reference and correspond with any 
good sized mill wanting a man 
Address No. 901, 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or overseer of card- 
ing, spinning or winding. Age 40 
Married. Can furnish the best of 
references. Address.No. 895. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Employed at present and 
getting good prodnction, but wish 
to change. Can furnish refer- 


dress No. 888. ences. Address No. 896. 

WANT position as superintendent, WANT position as superintendent 
overseer weaving, or traveling Have had long experience, espe- 
salesman. Have had experience cially on hosiery yarns. Can fur- 


in such positions and can furnish 
good reference. Address No. 889. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Experienced 
on both white and colored goods 
and now employed in large mill. 
Can give pre8ent and former cm- 
players as reference. Address No. 
890. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
given satisfaction. Reason for 
changing better salary. Age 45. 
Married. Strictly sober. Exper- 
ienced from ground up on both 
white and colored work. Address 
No. 891. 

WANT position as overser of large 
card room or as assistant super- 


intenden* Now employed as su- 
perintendent of smal! mill, but 
would change for larger job 


Long experience and good refer- 
ences. Address No. 892. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning 


or carding and spinning 
Long experience. Now employed 
Good references. Wili not con- 


sider less than $2.50. Address No 
893. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer at not less than $5.00 
per day. Long experience on 
fancies, dobby and jacquard goods. 
13° years with present emplover. 
Good habits and satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 894. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Age 33. and have had lots of ex- 


perience in cotton mill work. 
Married. Sober. Reliable. Good 
references. Address No. 900. 


COMPETENT young. superintend- 
ent 30 years of age, wants larger 
position. Am practical and cap- 


nish best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address No. 897 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long expereince 
on both coarse and fine numbers 
and ean furnish good references 
both as to character and ability. 
Age 41. Married. Address No. 
R98. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction, but prefer larger job 
Long expereince and fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 899. 


WANT position as superintendent 
ployed and giving satisfaction, but 
or overseer of weaving. Now em- 
prefer to change. Can furnish best 
of references. Have had long ex- 
perience. Address No. 902. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving or designer. Have had 
long experience on fancy weaves, 
turkish towels and also plain 
work. Strictly sober, good man- 
ager of help, can get results. Fine 
references. Address No. 903. 


WANT position as overseer of smal! 
weave room or second hand in 
large room, Prefer Draper job 
but am also experienced on other 
makes. Address No. 904. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Longe experience as carder and 
spinner and am now emploved as 
_ superintendent. Can furnish first 
class refrences. Address No. 905 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding. Have had 
long experience in yarn mills and 
in plain weaving mills. Fully ea- 
nable of managing a large mill. 
Address No. 906. 
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WANT position as superintendent. 
Am now employed as superintend- 


ent and giving satisfaction, Dut 
want larger mill. Can furnish 
first-class references. Address 


No. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Now employed, but want 
larger job. Would not consider 
less than $3.00 per day. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 908, 


WANT position as superintenden! 
of yarn or cloth mill. Long ser- 
vice and good training. Can 
build up run down plant to point 
of efficiency. Hustler and econ- 
omical manager. Have never 
used liquor or cigarettes. Age 35 

Married. Let me figure with you 

if youfr results are not what you 


jesire, Correspondenee confiden- 
tial. Address No. 909. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long experience and now employ- 
ed. but wish to change. Good ref- 
erences, both as to ability and 
character. Address No. 910. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Age 36. Married. Sober 
Have been in card room {7 years 
Several vears as overseer. Good 


references. Address No. 911. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or o-.erseer of spinning or over- 


seer of twisting in a duck mill. 
Have had long experience as over- 
seer and ean handie any size 
room. Address No. 912. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large card room. Long 
experience in one of the mos! 
successful mills in the South and 
ean give them as references. Ad- 
dress No. 913. 


WANT position es master mechanic 
i5 years experience in mill repair 
work and am nov employed. Can 
furnish references from , former 
emplovers. Address No, 914. 

WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed and giving 
satisfactron, but want larger room. 
Have always made good. Satis- 
factory references. Address No. 
915. 


WANT posilion as superintendent. 
Have had 33 years experience In 
cotton manufacturing and have 
heen superintendent for 10 vears. 
Now emploved and can furnish 
good references. Address No. 916. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed, but wish to 
change on account of health of 
family. Long experience as mil! 
master mechanic. Address No 
917. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or twisting or both. Now 
employed in first-class mill. Mar- 
ried and strictly sober. Best ref- 
erences. Address No. 918. 


WANT position as second hand in 
carding. Have had tong exper- 
ience and am now employed over- 
hauling. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 919. 


SOUTHERN 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing or as salesman for chemicals 
or sizing compounds. Long ex- 
perience as overseer of weaving 
and slashing and can furnish sat- 
isfactory references. Address No. 


920, 

A NO. 1 OVERSEER of carding 
wishes to make a change. 10 
years experience as overseer in 
good mills; have made good 
record with my employers. I de- 


liver the goods at a reasonable 
cost, and not excuses. Have good 
letters of references to furnish 
any one looking for a successful 
earder. Age 40. Have a family. 
Am sober and of good habits; have 
a fair textile education. Can 
change ond reasonable notice. Ad- 
dress No. 921. 


WANT position as. superintendent. 
Have had long experience on both 
hosiery and hard yarns. Married. 
Sober. Reliable. Can furnish 
good references. Address No. 922. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Age 31. Married. 12 
years experience in New Bedford, 
Mass. Mills. Now employed and 
can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No, 923. 


WANT posilion as engineer and ma- 


echinist. 15 years experience in 
cotton mill steam plants and 
shops. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. Now employed and giving 


satisfaction but wish 
Address No. 924. 


to change. 


WANT position as superintendent 


by a man with 30 years exper- 
ience, having held positions § as 
overseer of carding, spinning, 


spooling, warping, twisting, slash- 
ing and dyeing on indigo, sulpher 
and aniline clors. Spent 4 years 
in weave room, practical designer, 
ete. A complete cotton graduate 
of the International Correspond- 
ence School, and in-the habit of 
getling results. High production, 
high quality and low cost. Mar- 
ried, sober and 40 years of age. 


Best of references. Address No. 
925. 


WANTED by Southern man, at 
present employed as superintend- 
ent, to correspond with a mill that 
wants a superintendent who can 
and will get results. Have held 
present position as superintend- 
ent for over nine years. 36 years 
old. Married. Guilt-edge referen- 
ees. Correspondence solicited and 
strictly confidential. Address No. 
926. 


WANT position as superintnedent 
of weaving or yarn mill of not 
less than 15,000 spindles. Now 
employed as superintendent, but 
want larger mill. refer- 
ences. Address No, 927. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
assistant superintendent or card- 
er. Am now employed as carder 


in large mill and can furnish 
present employers as reference. 
Have long experience. Address 
No. 928. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Am experienced on all grades of 
yarns, including Sea Islands and 
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peeler colton. Am now employed 
and giving satisfaction, but wish 
to change. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 929. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing at not less than $3.50. Am 
now employed and giving satisfac- 
tion, but for satisfactory reasons 
prefer to change. Good  refer- 
ence.. Address No. 930, 


WANTED position of superintend- 
ent by practical man with execu- 
tive ability, fully capable of man- 
aging a mill, one who will stay on 
the job and get possible results. 
Ten years as superintendent, 
twelve as overseer. Experienced 
on yarns and plain weaves. Now 
employed. A-1 references. Ad- 
dress No. 931. 


WANT postion as overseer of card- 
ing or carding and spining, or as- 
sistant superintendent. Especially 
experienced or combed yarns. 
Satisfactory references. Address 
No. 932. 


WANT position as overseer of dress- 
ing or slashing. 16 years exper- 
ience in this department. during 
ii years of which was overseer. 
Can furnish satisfactory refer- 
ences. Address No. 933. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have held present position 
2 years and give satisfaction, but 
want larger job. Age 39, Can 
give all former emplovers as ref- 
erence. Address No. 934. 


WANT posit'on as master mechanic. 
30 years experience and can fur- 
nish good references. Would like 
to correspond with any one need- 
ing aman. Address No, 935. 

WANT position as overseer of 
spinning at not less than $3.50 
per dav. Have 20 years exper- 
ience in mill work and am at 
present employed, but prefer to 
change. Address No. 936. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or overhauling in ecard room. 
Experienced in clothing carding 
and general card room overhaul- 
ing work. Can come on short no- 
tice. Address No. 937. 


WANT position as master mechanic 


Experience in cotton mill work 
and an expert repair man. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 


dress No. 93%. 


WANT position as carder in large 
mill, or carding and spinning in 
any size mill. Have long exper- 
ience and have always made good. 
Now employed. Address No. 939. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing in medium to large size mill. 
Have many years experience on 
white and colored work, fine and 
coarse numbers. Married. On 
last job 7 years. Good references. 
Address No. 940. 


WANT position as carder. IT am 
now employed as carder and know 
how to watch my cost and my 
room. Reason for wanting to 
change will be furnished upon 
request. Address No. 941, 
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WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving or sales- 
man for sizing compound. Have 
had long experience in the mill 
and as salesman and can furnish 
good refernces. Address No. 942. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or manager... Have had long ex- 
perience, especially on colored 
goods, and can give satisfaction. 
Good references. Address No. 
943. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Good habits. Age 26. 
Business college education. Long 
practical experience in cloth 
room. Good references. Address 
No. 944, 


WANT position as superintendent 
of 10,000 to 20,000 spindle mill in 
N. C. or 8. CG. Age 48. Have 30 
years experience on wide variety 
of white and colored goods. Have 
been superintendent for 20 years 


and am now employed. Strictly 
sober. Good references. Address 


No. 945. 


WANT positio nas superintendent of 
yarn or plain weaving mill. Age 
37. Sober. Energetic. Married. 
Present position overseer of card- 
ing. Would consider large card 
room. Address No, 946. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
have always given satisfaction. 


Would prefer mill in South Car- 
olina. Fine references. Address 


No, 947. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and winding. Age 26. Mar- 
ried. Strictly sober. Long ex- 
perience and good references. Ad- 
dress No, 948. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had long experience 
on both colored and white work 
and am now employed. Fine 
references. Address No. 949. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. Now 
employed as overseer. Married. 
Age 27. Long experience. Ad- 

dress No. 950. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding or weaving. 
thoroughly practical man, at 
present employed as superintend- 
ent. Married and strictly tem- 
perate, 29 years expemence, 16 
years as overseer and superin- 
tendent; best of references; labor 
cost at present very low. All 
correspondence strictiv confiden- 
tial. Address No. 951. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Age 45. Had 25 years practical 
experience and am experienced on 


mrany classes of goods. Strictly 
sober. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. Address No, 952. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of cotton varn, weaving or hosiery 
mill. Am a practical mill man. 
who thoroughly understands ma- 
chinery, manufacturing in every 
detail, and am a carder, comber, 
ring spinner and twisting, spool- 
ing, warping. 24 years experience. 
Address No. 953. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— OVERHAULERS— 


SLASHER OIL— 


Cole Bros. American Dyewood Co. American Overhauling and Repair | Ww. U. Robinson & Sons Ca. 
RALING PRESSES— Arabol Mfg. Co. Co. SOAPS— 
- P Bossom and Lane. Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. Keever Bros. Co. 
Cassels Color Co. PICKERS AND LAPPERS— Seydel Mfg. Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. A. Klipstein & Co, PREPARATORY MACHINERY— Arabol Mfg. Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Seydel Manufacturing Co. Fales and Jenks Machine Co. New Brunswick Chemical Ce, 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical _ Saco-Lowell Shops. A. Klipstein & Co. 
ye emical Co, in 
BELTING— DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING prREssSES—. Seydel Mfg. Co. 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— Co So. Dyestuff & Chemical Ce. 
radford Belting Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. st Ares 
SPINDLE— 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. C. G. Sargents Sons. ger TRANSMISSION MACHIN- Draper Compan 
Philadelphia Belting Co. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ca. Ww Machi Co 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS Saco-Lowell Shops. oonsocket Machine and Press Go. spiNNING RINGS— 
' ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— PUMPS— Connecticut Mill Supply Ce 


American Supply Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 


Draper Company. 


Westinghouse Electric Co. RAILROADS— Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ca 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— Seaboard Air Line. Pawtucket Spinning Ring Ce. 
BOILERS— American Supply Co. Southern Railway. SPOOLERS— 
Dillon Steam Boiler Works FELTS— REEDS— D Co 
vere. . A. Gowdey Ree ar. Mfg.Co. Easton and Burnham Machine Ga, 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. Clinehfield Fuel Co. RING SPINNING FRAMES— Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CARD CLOTHING— HUMIDIFIERS— oe STARCH— 
W. H. Bigelow. American Moistening Co. Seco-Lowell Shops. Keever Bros. Co. 
Jos. Sykes Bros, Stuart W. Cramer. RING TRAVELERS Keever Starch Co. 
CARDS— G. M. Parks Co. TEMPLES— 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— American Supply Co. ee 
Mason Machine Works. C. G. Sar etn in Co U. S. Ring Traveler Co. Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. LOOMS ue ROLLS— TWISTERS— 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— Crompton & Knowles Loom Works “etallic Drawing Roll Co. Draper Company. | 
Woonsocket Machine anc Press Co. Draper Company. Saco-Lowell Shops. Fales and Jenks Machine Ca 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Kilburn, Lincoln Co. ROVING CANS— Saco-Lowell Shops. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— Mason Machire Works. ee WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Grinnell Willis & Co. ING Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks 
Richard A. Blythe Vompany. Saco-Lowell Shops. Draper Company. 

Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. The Stafford Co. 

i ies ADDL 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND ee WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
my PIC K EI Nee Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 4 ab ] vr Co. 
Mason Machine Works. LER SEPARATORS— 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. American Supply Co. a 2 Bosson & Lane. 
: : | Draper Company. Faberwerke-Hoechst Ce 
The Stafford Company. Garland Mfg. Co. SHUTTLES— aberwerke-Hoee 
“RIN E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. John P. Marston. 

DOFFING BOXES— 

David Brown Co, Keever Bros. Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co. LOOM STRAPPING— Shambow Shuttle Ca A. Kilpstein & Co 

DRAWING FRAMES— Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. Union Shuttle Co. Seydel Mfg, eee 
Mason Machine Works. E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. SIZING COMPOUND— So. Dyestuff & Chemical Ca 
Saco-Lowell Shops. LUBRICANTS— Arabol Mfg. Co. WARPERS__ 

Woonsocket Machine and Press Co, _ Albany Lubricating Co. John P. Marston. * 
LUG STRAP— A. Klipstein & Co. T. C& Entwistle Ca 

DRAWING ROLLS— E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Keever Bros. Co. Draper Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. Seydel Mfg. Co. WILLOWS— 
uro y rin ng 
MILL SUPPLIES__ SLASHERS— Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co, 
American Supply Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. WINDERS— 

wvROP WIRES— Conneticut Mill Supply Ca SLASHER CLOTH— Easton and Burnham Machine Ce. 

Connecticut Mill Supply Co. Diamond State Fibre Co. American Felt Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


| CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder RoMs. Emery 7 
Fillets. All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in and | 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern pee 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


Huddersfield, 


TOMPKINS BUILDING 
P. O. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N., C. 


4% Perers STREET 
P. O. Box 793 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpasséd in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


“PROCTOR” DRYERS 


FIREPROOF 


Fireproof 
cast iron frame, 
steel and asbes- 
tos panelled 

Stock Dryers. 
C. G. Sargent 


Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mass. 


Fred H. White 


Substanti: al, Dur and low cost of 
.operation. Drye rs for all kinds of Material 
‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY, The 
LADELPH) A Good B df d 
Leather 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills Belt 
Complete and accurate information relative to 4 Co. 
Southern Cotton Mills M ak ers 
Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS OF MODERN 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Finishing and 
Mercerizing Machinery 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 


Suite 800-806 Realty Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-52 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 


Southern Office : Commercial National Bank Bldg, Charlotte 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


SIZING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING MATERIALS 
FAST VAT DYES---INDIGO 


THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
The South’s Leading Textile Journal 
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